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The Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (December 1958). 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL, ENVIRONMENTAL AND HEALTH 
CONDITIONS OF SOME NILGIRI HILL TRIBES* 


KALPAKAM SHANKAR 


Introduction 


Extensive sociological studies of the Nilgiri Hill tribes have been carried out by several 
anthropologists and phrenologists like Rossking!, Marshall?, Rivers’, and Thurston*. Most of 
these studies, however, were carried out several decades ago, and it is doubtful how far the 


conditions observed by these authors in the early years of this century are applicable to - 


the present day. It might be expected that the rapid development of communications and 
the changes in social and environmental conditions in the surrounding areas in recent years 
would have inevitably produced their impact on the habits and customs of these tribes. So 
a reassessment of the social pattern and environmental status of these hill communities appeared 
desirable. The present study was undertaken as part of an investigation of the infant feeding 
practices, attitudes towards breast feeding and dietary habits of the poor communities in South 
India. Since dietary and infant feeding practices are closely interlinked with the social and 
cultural pattern of the communities it was felt that a study of the customs and habits of the 
hill tribes would provide useful background information regarding the dietary aspects. The 
observations on the pattern of infant feeding and dietary habits of the tribes are being reported 
separately. In the present communication some observations on social, environmental, and 
health conditions of the tribes investigated are described. The following four hill tribes were 
investigated in the present study, viz., Todas, Kotas, Irulas, and Kurumbas. 


Method of Study 


The information and the results presented here were obtained by visiting the areas 
concerned and studying the conditions on the spot. Women belonging to the tribes were 
individually interrogated in their homes. The study was made possible with the help of the 
staff of the Mobile Medical Dispensary of the Nilgiri District who have been in close contact 
with the tribes for the past six years. In particular, the valuable help of a trained nurse 
belonging to the Toda tribe was available during the visit to the tribal homes. In the first 
few weeks of the investigation, frequent visits were paid to the women so as to create in them 
confidence which enabled them to speak without reserve. During these friendly visits, various 
commonplace subjects were discussed and direct questions were avoided. 


A detailed proforma (vide appendix) for recording the social and environmental factors 
having a bearing on the dietary habits and infant feeding practices was drawn up. However, 
in practice only the conversational method was employed to elicit information. Questions 
pertaining to the economic status, occupation, literacy, religious belief, marriage and funeral 
customs, family life and family relationship were asked. It was gratifying that the author did 
not encounter any difficulty in establishing cordial relationship with the members of the 
family, especially the women folk. Working among these people was difficult as they were 
scattered all over the district and their dwelling places were situated far from motorable roads. 





*The author is grateful to Dr. Gopalan for his interest, encouragement and valuable guidance 
in the course of this investigation and in the preparation of this paper. He acknowledges his 
sincere thanks to Dr, Venkatachalam and Dr. Srikantia for their helpful suggestions in the 
preparation of this paper and to the staff of the Mobile Medical Unit, Nilgiri District, 
particularly to Dr. Davidar, and Miss Piljain for their assistance during the field surveys. 


1W. Rossking, Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills, 1870. Quoted in E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (Madras: Government Press, 1909), Vol. VII, p. 120. 


2E. W. Marshall, A Phrenologist Amongst the Todas (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1873). 
3W. H. Rivers, The Todas, 1906. Quoted in Thurston, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 116. 
4Thurston, op. cit. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Physical features—The Nilgiri district of 
the State of Madras lies between 11° 8’ and 
11° 55’ of the northern latitude and 76° 2’ of 
the eastern longitude and is bounded by 
the States of Kerala and Mysore in the 
North, Coimbatore district in the East, the 
State of Kerala and Coimbatore district in 
the South and the State of Kerala in the 
West. It has an area of 982 square miles 
and consists of three taluks, Ootacamund, 
Coonoor, and Gudalur. The entire district is 
hilly with an average height of 6500 ft. 
above M.S.L. 


Climate and rainfall—The climate is 
temperate. The maximum and minimum 
temperature recorded during 1957 were 75°F 
and 33°F respectively. Ootacamund and 
Gudalur get the benefit of both south-west 
and north-east monsoons, while Coonoor gets 
only the north-east monsoon. The mean 
maximum rainfall is 124.35” a year and the 
mean minimum 61.3” a year.® 


Population—The distribution of popula- 
tion of the tribes investigated according to the 
census of 1941 and 1951 is given in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
TRIBAL POPULATION IN NILGIRIS 





Tribes Males 


1941 1951 


342 426 
483 _- 
1418 — 
1279 — 


Todas 
Kotas 
Trulas 
Kurumbas 


Females 
1941 1951 


288 453 
467 — 
398 = 
965 — 


Total population 
1941 1951 


630 879 
950 1272 
1816 1786 
2244 2773 





It can be seen from the above table that 
there is an increase in the total population of 
all the tribes except that of Irulas. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Todas.—The Todas have a compara- 
tively fairer complexion than the other tribes 
of the Nilgiris. They have straight noses and 
well-set teeth. The men have a strong 
physique. The average Toda woman is good- 
looking with bright lustrous eyes and jet-black 
hair worn in glossy ringlets. The traditional 
wearing apparel of Toda men and women is 
identical and consists of a loin-cloth and 
Putkuli a white cloth of about four yards in 
length. However, considerable changes have 
taken place in the sartorial habits of the Todas 
during the last fifty years, and, of late, it is 
not uncommon to see a few men adopting 


the western mode of dressing. Women wear 
silver and gold ornaments around their necks 
and arms. The Todas are very hospitable and 
co-operative. 


The Kotas.—The Kotas are of medium 
build with ‘coffee coloured’ complexion. The 
Kotas have long hair and the women after 
puberty were found to do their hair in a 
unique fashion—a knot in the nape of the 
neck. Their traditional mode of dressing 
consists in wrapping up their bodies with a 
piece of cloth. But, of late, they have also taken 
to more refined methods of dressing. 


The Irulas—The Irulas are of medium 
height and of very dark complexion compared 
to the other tribes. Their dress resembles that 
of an average South Indian. Men wear dhoties 
and shirts, and women wear generally dark 





~ 5Madras Information, Madras, Published by Director of Information and Publicity, Vol. XII, aa 


No. 4, p. 2., 1958. 
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coloured sarees. Hair of both male and female 
is allowed to grow into fuzzy wisps, though, of 
late, they have taken to combing the hair 
neatly. Silver chains around the neck and nose- 
screws are commonly worn by Irula women. 
These women are co-operative and friendly. 


The Kurumbas.—The origin of this tribe as 
traced by anthropologists and historians is 
varied. The Madras Census report of 1891 
stated that these people were modern represen- 
tatives of the ancient Pallavas. It has also 
been claimed that these people had come 
from Mysore, because they speak a corrupt 
form of Kannada and are fond of sheep and 
goats. The word Kuruba means shepherd 
in Kannada. 


The people are short and dark brown in 
complexion. They can be easily distinguished 
by their characteristic flat nose and thick curly 
hair. The men wear dhoties and shirt and the 
women sarees. The people were found to 
resent the presence of strangers. Hence the 
degree of friendliness and co-operation got 


from the other tribes could not be obtained 
from them. 


Occupation.—The reports available on 
Todas describe them as essentially a pastoral 
tribe. Though they possess a few acres of land 
for cultivation, these lands are generally leased 
to the Badagas who are good cultivators. 
Wheat (triticum aestivum), potatoes, and 
vegetables like cabbage, turnips, and raddish 
are grown by the Badagas on these lands and 
the Todas get a share of the produce or a 
specified sum of money as return for leasing 
the lands. In recent years, however, the 
Government in its efforts to assist the Todas 
have imposed a restriction on leasing the lands 
to others, with the result that the Todas have 
now taken to agriculture. They are now being 
taught better methods of cultivation, such as 
the use of fertilisers and modern implements, 
etc., by the Agricultural department. 

Op. cit. cae bee 


The Todas possess only buffaloes and keep 
no other milk yielding domestic animals. 
Though they consider rearing buffaloes a 
sacred duty, the dairy farming methods 
adopted are primitive. Surplus dairy products 
are sold in the near-by markets. Most families 
own about 10 to 15 baffaloes each. It has been 
said that the wealth of a Toda is judged by 
the number of buffaloes he owns. During the 
author’s visits, the Todas, especially the older 
members, expressed their concern over the 
dwindling number of buffaloes owing to lack 
of planned breeding. This state of affairs was 
reported to be partly the result of the greater 
time the Toda bestowed on his comparatively 
newer occupation of land farming. In view 
of the natural vegetation in these parts, 
grazing of the cattle is not a problem during 
summer. But during winter, green pasture 
becomes scarce because of frost. The cattle are 
therefore sent away to lower altitudes. 
Migration of cattle takes place for ceremonial 
purposes also. These corroborate the findings 
of Thurston.® Honey collection in summer is a 
hobby for men and the collected honey is 
extensively used for medicinal purposes. The 
modern Toda men were found to have 
branched out into a variety of professions 
unheard of by the community a few decades 
ago. During the course of the survey, the 
author was able to meet personally a few Toda 
men working for government as forest guards, 
peons, etc. The Toda women do the cooking, 
at home. Employment of Harijan servants in 
some of the more prosperous Toda families is 
a practice on the increase. Besides cooking, the 
women engage themselves in embroidery and 
are proud of collecting embossed metal 
utensils for their homes. There are a few 
teachers and nurses among Toda women 
today. 

Kotas on the other hand are essentially 
agriculturists having land of their own 
sanctioned by the government. Ragi (eleusine 
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coracana), Samai (panicum meliare), garlic 
(allium sativum), mustard (brassica juncea), 
and potatoes are cultivated and all except 
potatoes are consumed by the people them- 
selves. Recently, however, the economic 
circumstances have compelled the Kotas to 
sell some of their produce in the near-by 
markets. A few of them have taken to work in 
the plantations. Kotas own cattle, but the 
average number of buffaloes per family is 
usually not more than two. The dairy products 
are used mainly within the settlement. 
Plentiful pasture for these cattle is available in 
the villages. They are skilled architects and 
craftsmen and are very clever at bamboo- 
weaving, carving, and carpentry. Unfortu- 
nately, the economic backwardness has 
compelled them to take up work on daily 
wages in the plantations, making it impossible 
for them to develop their inherent skills in a 
more profitable and productive way. Kota 
women unlike Todas supplement the income 
of the family by working with their husbands 
in the fields and in plantations. 


The Irula tribe is also engaged in agri- 
cultural operations. However, the lands 
possessed by them are so meagre that the tribe 
cannot depend wholly on the cultivated 
products for their livelihood. They grow samai 
and other millets. Many of them own a few 
orchards where oranges, pappayas, jack fruits, 
guavas, pomegranates and other fruits are 
grown. These fruits are sold to whole-salers 
for a small amount. Their general backward- 
ness, lack of organisation, and natural 
indolence prevent them from reaping full 
benefits from, orchards. 


The Kurumbas are daily-wage earners in 
the surrounding tea plantations. They also 
possess lands where meagre quantities of samat 
and ragi are cultivated. Those living at lower 
altitudes grow fruits. Though Kurumbas do 
not possess apiaries, they are well-known for 
their skill in spotting out jungle hives and 
collecting honey. 


KaLPAKAM SHANKAR 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The Todas.—The dwelling places of 
Todas are known as Munds. It is possible 
that the headquarter town of the district, 
‘Ootacamund’ has derived its name from 
Toduva, meaning toda in the local dialect 
and mund. The average Toda mund is 
composed of a few huts and a cattle 
pen. The huts are half-barrel in shape, 
measuring about eight feet by sixteen feet with 
a semicircular roof made of grass, bamboo, 
and rattan and walls of thick wooden planks. 
From the description available fifty years back, 
it is surprising that the pattern of house con- 
struction has not undergone any change even 
to this day. The doorway is of very small 
dimensions and one has to crawl on all fours 
to get in. The interior of the hut is dark but 
spacious. On one side, there is a raised mud 
platform which is used as a sleeping place. On 
the other side is the fireplace, and above this, 
piles of wood are arranged by placing them on 
hoops of coir ropes, one end of which is 
fastened to the roof. Cooking utensils of varied 
metals and earthenware are placed on a 
slightly elevated platform. Containers for milk 
and milk products are hung from the ceiling 
by ropes. In the majority of the houses there 
are no chimneys or any other outlet for the 
escape of smoke. However; some of the homes 
are found to have small square peep holes on 
either side of the doorway. The mud flooring 
is level and hard. The houses are lighted with 
gingelly or ground-nut oil wick lamps. These 
traditional dwelling places are rapidly being 
replaced by houses built with bricks and stones. 
Each Toda mund has a single cattle pen. They 
are circular shallow pits fenced with loose 
stone walls. 


The Kotas.—Being skilled artisans the 
Kotas live in comparatively better quarters. 
The houses are built to contain two rooms of 
average dimensions and the roofs are tiled. A 
few houses are built in a line and possess a 
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common verandah in the front. The utensils 
in the Kota houses are as varied as those of 
Todas. 


The Irulas.—Their dwelling huts are made 
of twigs and straws. Groups of huts are built 
in separate clusters. The walls are plastered 
with mud. There are no chimneys or any other 
outlet for the escape of smoke and the rooms 
are not spacious. The floor area is usually 
divided into two compartments, one for cook- 
ing and the other for living. 


The Kurumbas—The village of the 
Kurumbas is called a Kombay. Each Kombay 
has thatched roof houses, the number differing 
from one place to another. The walls and the 
flooring are covered with mud-paste and the 
doorway is of very small dimensions. 


SANITATION AND WATER SUPPLY 


The Todas.—The odour of rancid butter is a 
characteristic feature of the Todas, The habit 
of anointing with butter still persists among 
the Todas in spite of the influence of the urban 
population. Compared to the poor standard of 
personal cleanliness, the houses are ‘kept clean 
and the flooring receives a fortnightly appli- 
cation of dung—a common practice in rural 
India. There are no toilet facilities and open 
fields are used for evacuation. 


Water is fetched from near-by ponds and 
streams. No special efforts are made to purify 
water from these sources. A few places near 
Ovtacamund receive water supply from 
municipal taps. 


The Kotas.—Personal hygiene among Kotas 
does not differ appreciably from that of the 
other tribes. Water supply is adequate and of 
the four villages visited, three received water 
from municipal taps. 


The standard of personal cleanliness in 
Irulas and Kurumbas is also far from satis- 
factory. Water supply is from near-by wells 
and springs. 


INFANT AND CHILDHOOD 
MORTALITY 


Precise information on the mortality and 
morbidity rates among the tribes was lacking. 
The few reports available from official sources. 
were sketchy and incomplete. Nevertheless, an 
indirect method of estimating the mortality 
and morbidity trends among the tribal 
children was adopted by interviewing the 
mothers about 1. the number of pregnancies; 
2. the number of live births; and 3. the number 
of living children. 

The inquiry revealed that the average 
number of children born per family was 3.3, 
4.2 and 4.4 among the Todas, Kotas, and 
Irulas_ respectively. However, the mean 
number of children alive at the time of the 
investigation was only 2.5 in Todas, 2.0 in 
Kotas and 2.9 in Irulas, indicating that nearly 
24 to 50 per cent. of the children born to these 
mothers died sometime during their lives. It 
was observed that majority of these deaths 
occurred during early childhood. 


The results of the infant and childhood 
mortality are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
INFANT AND CHILDHOOD MORTALITY IN DIFFERENT TRIBES 





Number of women interviewed 
Number of mothers interviewed 
Number of pregnancies 
Number of live births 


Todas  Kotas 


TIrulas Kurumbas 


62 86 41 9 
48 62 41 9 
172 275 182 33 
160 261 180 SS 
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TABLE 2 (Cont.) 





Still birth-rate - 
Number of children dying before 1 month. . 
Neonatal mortality ee 
Number of children dying before 1 year .. 
Infant mortality i 
Number of children dying between 1—5 years 
Infant and childhood mortality 


Todas Kotas_ Irulas Kurumbas 


7% 5% 1% — 
14 14 8 3 

9% 5% 4% 9% 
26 57 21 8 
16% 22% 12% 24% 

8 57 39 7 
21% 44% 33% 45% 





It can be observed from the table that the 
number of still births, neonatal mortality and 
infant mortality among Todas were 7 per 
cent., 9 per cent., and 16 per cent. respectively. 
The childhood mortality among Todas was 
only 21 per cent. which compares favourably 
with the overall figure for India which is 
about 32 per cent.” A large majority of the 
still births and the neonatal deaths among 
Todas are probably attributable to the high 
incidence of syphilis among them. Nearly 
65 per cent. of the Toda adult population 
was found on clinical and serological exa- 
mination to harbour syphilitic infection.* This 
condition, however, has now been effectively 
controlled with systematic treatment.. 


The still births, neonatal mortality and 
infant mortality in Kotas were 5 per cent., 
5 per cent., and 22 per cent. respectively. 
The still birth rate and neonatal mortality 
were thus found to be lower than among 
Todas, but the infant mortality and child- 
hood mortality rates (44 per cent.) weve high 
and exceeded the figure published for the 
entire country. An epidemic of smallpox 
which was confined to one of the Kota 
villages six years ago was responsible for 
eleven out of the 114 death recorded among 
infants and children under five years. The 
exclusion of these eleven deaths, however, did 
not alter the conclusion regarding the high 
incidence of infant and childhood mortality. 


~ TCensus of India Report, 1951. im 
8Mobile Medical Dispensary Report. 


While no specific causes could be detected 
for this high incidence of infant and child- 
hood mortality, socio-economic factors like 
poverty, ignorance of mothers in regard to 
child care, employment of mothers during 
pregnancy, neglect of children owing to the 
absence of mothers from home might have 
contributed to the large number of deaths 
among infants and children. In addition, 
though comprehensive survey to determine 
the prevalence of syphilis in this group has 
yet to be undertaken, the incidence of high 
percentage of sterile marriages might suggest 
the possible role of syphilis in a certain 
number of deaths among infants. It was 
recorded that most of the children died of 
respiratory infections. The high altitude and 
insufficient clothing necessitated by economic 
conditions might have predisposed to the 
occurrence of respiratory diseases. 


The still births, neonatal mortality and 
infant mortality in Irulas were 1 per cent., 
4 per cent. and 12 per cent. respectively. The 
still birth rate was thus appreciably lower 
than that of the other two tribes. This low 
rate cannot be attributed to better antenatal 
care. On the other hand, the incidence of 
venereal diseases was found to be very low 
among Irulas. The childhood mortality was 
33 per cent. almost the same as that reported 
for the country. The economic and social 
factors suggested as responsible for the high 


Personal communication from the Medical Officer in 


charge of the Mobile Medical Van, Nilgiri District, Ootacamund. 
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childhood mortality in Kotas were known to 
exist among Irulas also. 


No attempt is made to discuss the figures 
for Kurumba tribe in view of the small 
number of mothers studied. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL TRAITS 


Among the Todas the traditional custom 
of fraternal polyandry still prevails though to 
a smaller extent than in the past. When a 
girl is married she also becomes the wife of 
the husband’s brothers living as well as yet 
to be born. Marshall® attributed the existence 
of this practice to lack of a sufficient number 
of girls in the Toda community which was 
a direct effect of female infanticide widely 
practised by them. Nowadays this criminal 
practice has completely disappeared and the 
existence of fraternal polyandry cannot be 
due to this cause. One has to look for the 
explanation of this practice elsewhere. 
According to some Todas, this custom 
originated in the desire to keep the family 
property intact. It was claimed that the 
practice of fraternal polyandry might have 
received some sanction from the epic of 
Mahabharata. It was observed that Todas in 
a few munds worship Pancha Pandavas, 
heroes of Mahabharata and indeed some 
Todas claim that they are the descendants 
of the Pandavas. However, this custom of 
polyandry is greatly on the decline and it can 
be hoped that it will cease to operate in the 
course of time. 


The customs governing Kota marriages 
including marriage age, dowry, ceremonies are 
similar to those of the Hindus in south India. 
Betrothal takes place at an early age and the 
wedding after the girl attains puberty. 
Polyandry is not generally practised. The 
custom of widow-marriages and divorce is in 


Op. cit. 








vogue. In case of a sterile marriage, the 
husband is allowed to marry another girl. 


Harkness’® had reported that the Irulas 
have no marriage contract and the option of 
remaining in union or of separating rested 
principally with the female. However, in the 
present survey it was observed that the old 
custom had undergone considerable modi- 
fications, though occasional instances of 
broken marriages are still in vogue. The 
women responsible for such marriage dis- 
solutions at the present day are looked down 
with contempt by other women. Stray cases: 
of polygamous marriages are not unknown and 
widow marriages are permitted. 


Among Kurumbas marriage is arranged by 
the elders. The boy seeks the hand of the girl 
in return for a dowry according to the status. 
of the bride. Polygamy is common. A man with 
as many as seven wives was seen during the 
investigation. Though divorce law exists, 
separation frequently takes place by mutual 
consent. 


FUNERALS 


Among the Todas the ceremony consists of 
two different functions; one takes place 
shortly after death, it is known as first day or 
wet funeral, the other takes place after a 
varying interval and is known as dry funeral. 
In the first day funeral, the body is cremated. 
Jaggery, bamboo, vessels, sticks, bows, and. 
arrows, a knife and an umbrella made of alm 
leaf are burnt with the dead body. Hair of the 
deceased is collected and kept till the dry 
funeral when it is burnt and the ashes are 
buried under a stone in a specified place. At 
the dry funeral, buffaloes, the number depen- 
ding on the status of the deceased, are sacri- 
ficed. They are not consumed by the Todas 
who are strict vegetarians, but given away 


10F, Harkness. Description of a singular aboriginal race inhabiting the Neilgherry hill, 1832. 
Quoted in Thurston, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 375. 
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to persons who have assembled for this 
purpose. The death ceremony has not consi- 
derably changed from the time when Rivers” 
made his report except that the number of 
animals sacrificed are now very few. Certain 
types of entertainments and consumption of 
some articles of food like milk and rice are 
prohibited during mourning in honour of the 
dead. 


The Kotas cremate the body and the ashes 
are collected and buried in a pit. The funeral 
procession is accompanied by music and 


<lancing. 


Among the Irulas the dead are generally 
buried. The funeral ceremony includes a 
considerable amount of merry making and 
playing of music. Food is served to all the 
persons who attend the funeral. The custom 
of the Kurumbas visiting the burial place of 
the Irula dead and of shaving their heads is 
believed to have gone out of vogue. However, 
the young male members of the family still 
continue to shave their heads in honour of the 
deceased. 


Kurumbas generally cremate dead bodies of 
their clan. But the body of the priest and his 
family is believed to be buried as a sign of 
respect. Young children are also buried. They 
were reported to kill goats and sheep during 
the funeral. A stone is erected in a particular 
cave as a mark for the dead. 


RELIGION ' 


The religious beliefs of the Todas do not 
come into any known category. Like Hindus 
they believe in rebirths but not in the spirits 
of the dead. They worship the milk pails and 
the horns of the dead buffaloes. Each mund 
has a hut where the sacred relics are kept. 
Toda women are neither allowed to go inside 
the hut nor use the sacred path in front of the 
hut. This sacred spot is in charge of a priest 
called ‘Palol’, who has to lead a celibate and 
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austere life. The Christian missionaries are 
known to have met with considerable success 
in their proselytising activities in this tribe. 


Kotas follow the Hindu mode of worship. 
They have their own priests. An annual 
meeting is held at Kotagiri, usually in January 
with considerable pomp, splendour, and merry 
making. This annual event is highlighted by 
the weird Kota music and dances. 


The religious beliefs of the Irulas in a broad 
sense resemble those of the Hindus. They have 
their own priest who attends the rites of the 
temple. 


The Kurumbas worship nature and, of late, 
most of them have started worshipping Hindu 
idols. Conversions to Christianity have been 
few and far between. 


LANGUAGE 


The Todas speak a dialect which has no 
script. All of them, however, can converse in 
Tamil and a few of the men in recent years 
have learnt to converse in English also. 


The Kotas speak their own language known 
as kovus, a crude blend of various local 
tongues. Their mingling with Tamil and 
Badaga workers, however, has enabled them 
to have a working knowledge of Tamil and 
Badaga. 


Irulas speak a language which is a mixture 
of corrupt Tamil and Malayalam. Kurumbas 
speak a corrupt form of Kannada. Their 
contact with others working in the tea estates 
has compelled them to learn the regional 
language. A few Kurumba children are 
attending schools and learning English besides 
the regional tongue. 


OTHER CUSTOMS 


It was reported by Prince Peter of Greece in 
1949 that the early defloration of immature 
girls by a man appointed to do so and the 





110 p. cit. 



























considerable promiscuity of men and women 
were common practices among Todas. How- 
ever, in the present survey, the Todas flatly 
denied the existence of these customs. It is 
understandable that such offensive practices 
have completely gone out of vogue in view of 
the widespread education available to the 
present Toda generation. Many Todas used 
to be heavily addicted to alcohol and tobacco. 
Even today, after the introduction of prohi- 
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bition, it is learnt, illicit drinking is practised 
on a considerable scale. This perhaps is res- 
ponsible for the fairly high incidence of gastric 
diseases seen in them.’? The other tribes also 
practise drinking of illicit liquor. 

The Kurumbas are looked upon with some 
fear by the other tribes. The author was 
informed that the Kurumbas were believed to 
possess magical powers and were known to 
use these to harm the other tribes. 


APPENDIX 
LIVING CONDITIONS OF THE NILGIRI HILL TRIBES 


Name 
Address 
Housing condition 
Type of house: 
No. of persons living: 
Adults 
Sanitary Facilities 
Type of lavatory: 
Water supply: 
Agriculture 
No. of acres of land: 
(lease or personal ownership) 
Crops grown: Food crops 
Cash crops 


Children 


Agriculture seasons if any: 
Methods of storing food: 
Other occupation: 
Animal Possesvions 
Types of animals and birds possessed: 
Number in each. 
Is hunting popular? 
If so, what animals, birds or insects? 
Are they used as articles of food? 
Food Habits 
Cooking utensils: 
Method of cooking: 
Number of meals: 
Are snacks popular? If so what? 





12Mobile Medical Dispensary Report, 1951. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BLIND IN INDIA 





K. N. K. Jussawara 





The following paper deals with one of the hydra-headed problems facing India. The 
author regretfully points out that the present activities in the country in connection with the 
welfare of the blind in India do not present a rosy picture. Looking to the magnitude of the 
problem, the welfare work for the blind should be put on a national footing. The author, who 
is Principal of Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, makes good suggestions for 


rehabilitating the blind. 


The work for the blind in India began some 
70 years ago and the first institution for the 
blind, a missionary enterprise, was established 
at Rajpur in 1887. 


As it has invariably occurred, the pioneering 
work in this field rested with voluntary orga- 
nisations and philanthropists who were moved 
to bring happiness and cheer in the dark 
existence of the blind. 


Three important stages in the evolution of 
blind welfare may be mentioned: in the first 
stage we have pity preponderating by which 
the blind were given shelter and food and kept 
in asylums. Later, to fill their idle hours an 
attempt was made to impart to them rudi- 
mentary training in simple crafts. In both these 
stages it may be noted that the idea that the 
blind could be educated in a normal way or 
trained to earn an independent living is absent. 
With the advent of Braille and a general 
spread of education the final stage was reached 
and the set up of the schools for the blind 
came to bear a close resemblance to those 
for sighted children. A natural outcome of 
such a set up was that the question of 
employing the blind received a more careful 
attention and the whole system underwent 
wide changes to bring the blind up in line with 
the normal people to enable them to enjoy 
the same rights, educationally, socially, 
culturally, and economically. The work 
started by voluntary agencies received statu- 
tory sanction and became in the end a major 
responsibility of the state. 





As far as our country is considered, we 
have just emerged, or are emerging, from the 
second stage. It should be realised that 
whereas the first two stages in the develop- 
ment of blind welfare are comparatively easy 
to achieve, the third stage to all purposes must 
offer great and tangible difficulties which are 
likely to stand in the way of rapid progress 
for the complete rehabilitation of the blind. 


This is because of the following reasons: 


1. The number of beneficiaries involved.— 
We have a staggering number of blind in our 
country estimated at 20,00,000 in all age 
groups and social, cultural, and economic 
categories. The number is inclusive of 
partials. Though there are no reliable 
statistics available in support of this claim, we. 
may assume this figure to be more or 
less correct. 


2. Financial commitments——To provide 
welfare services for such an enormous number 
would give rise to huge financial involve- 
ments. It will appear therefore that voluntary 
agencies alone can never cope with the 
immensity of the work to be done, and that 
the state would certainly have to intervene 
to bear a major part of the burden not only 
in the matter of supplying money but also 
better scientific planning, legislation and a 
more vigorous campaign on a country-wide 
scale to minimise the incidence of blindness 
and to explore all possible avenues to com- 
pletely rehabilitate the blind. 
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3. The question of trained personnel.—A 
large number of trained personnel will be the 
next important need to be met. Without this 
essential provision the machinery of blind 
welfare will develop a clog and no concrete 
results will be noticeable. The personnel would 
have to be requisitioned not only for the 
education and training of the blind in institu- 
tions but also for home visits and home 
teaching more particularly to look after the 
well-being of blind babies and aged blind. 


4. Prevention of blindness—We shall 
have to look to the preventive measures and 
a specially trained team of health visitors and 
eye surgeons would have to be deputed to work 
mainly in rural areas where blindness is so 
much rampant and where there is a great 
dearth of medical facilities. 


5. Classification of the blind—The ques- 
tion of classifying the blind not in the sense 
of grouping them together or segregating 
them but in respect of degree of vision left 
to them, the age at which the onslaught of 
blindness overtook them, causes of blindness 
and the after-effects thereof, their mental 
aptitude and individuality would essentially 
have to be considered as no scientific planning 
could ever give an impetus to this important 
matter without proving detrimental to the 
cause of the sightless. 


6. Rural welfare services—The other 
major factor that retards the progress of the 
work is that our problem, as is the case with 
many of the sister underdeveloped countries, 
is in the main rural. Perhaps not less than 
80 per cent. of our blind population are the 
dwellers of villages. To tackle, therefore, the 
problem of the Indian blind one has perforce 
to understand and study the Indian village 
life and condition. It appears that in starting 
our work for the blind we have missed this 
important point. While there is no question 
of retracing our steps over the ground we 
have so far covered, the fact, sooner or later, 
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would have to be faced that unless for the 
great mass of our blind we develop rural 
education and welfare services, we do not 
possibly stand a chance to register any 
tangible progress in our work. What is 
required to be followed is the maxim of the 
greatest good for the greatest number and at 
a minimum cost. 


7. Reliable statistics—To have a sound 
knowledge of any problem reliable statistics 
should be made available. The last statistics 
we had of our blind were in 1931 and they 
have been the most unsatisfactory and, there- 
fore, unreliable for our purpose. It might be 
recalled that the Congress Party had resolved 
to boycott that census. This combined with 
a natural feeling on the part of many parents 
to hide information from census officers about 
their handicapped children should have made 
the statistics least dependable. There was 
some hope entertained that the national 
government might undertake to hold a 
detailed census of handicapped children in 
1950 but even that was frustrated. At least one 
may expect that the next census will try to 
assess scientifically the number, etc. of the 
blind and the other handicapped with us so 
that the problem can with surety and definite- 
ness be apprehended and takcled. 


8. Definition of blindness.—As far back as 
1953, the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, defined blindness as “a person is 
blind who cannot count the fingers of a hand 
held up at a yard’s distance”. It is doubtful 
if this definition has always been found prac- 
ticable in its application to cases of varying 
degrees of blindness for education, voca- 
tional and industrial training and employment. 
In England blindness for the purpose of 
entering a child in a school for the blind is 
generally interpreted as “vision which is, or 
in the very near future will be, defective for 
the child to be unable to work by sighted 
methods”. The World Council for the Welfare 
of the Blind has suggested the following 
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definition: (a) total absence of sight, or 
(b) visual acuity not exceeding 3/60 or 
10/200 (Snellen) in the better eye with 
correcting lenses, or (c) serious limitation in 
the field of vision, generally to not greater 
than 20°. In the U.K. and many other 
advanced countries there appear to be two 
definitions for blindness given: One is for 
those blind who can be certified so on purely 
ophthalmological considerations; the other is 
for those who can be called blind not 
only on ophthalmological but also industrial 
grounds. In fact the blind in the second 
category are the ‘vocationally’ blind and in 
the U.K. they do not fall under the usual 
blind welfare but the physically disabled 
services though they are entitled to receive all 
benefits which the blind have ordinarily a 
right to. We should, therefore, realise the 
urgency of having suitable definition or 
definitions of blindness to extend benefit of 
blind education and welfare services to as large 
a number of the blind as possible. 


9. Registration of the blind—In the 
Golden Jubilee Souvenir (1902-52) of the 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, I had 
suggested the advisability of at least making a 
beginning in the task of registration of the 
blind in a limited way. To maintain up to 
date registration of our blind as is the case in 
the United Kingdom would be no simple task 
in view of very many difficulties patent to our 
country. Blindness is still by a majority of the 
people considered a stigma owing to the belief 
that this suffering is on account of some 
misdeed in the past life. Besides, in the 
absence of well organised services for the 
blind, people after all may not think that their 
revealing blindness will benefit them much. 
Still a simple form of registration is not only 
practicable but also possible and it can be 
very properly initiated by registering all those 
blind who enter special institutions. For this 
every institution and association working for 
the blind would have to be provided a registra- 


tion form in which particulars of a blind 
person’s birth, sex, place of origin, status of 
parents, cause of blindness and when it 
occurred, degree of vision, if any, left in both 
or either of the eyes, a brief family history, 
medical report, ophthalmic surgeon’s report 
and also, if possible, one on his I. Q. could be 
included. A central organisation should be 
made responsible to collect these registration 
forms to maintain a complete record of the 
blind persons so registered. The work can be 
carried out either by the Department on 
Blindness in the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, or, if a voluntary 
organisation is preferred, by the National 
Association for the Blind. The State Councils. 
on Blindness, wherever they are established, 
can assist the central body in this work. Every 
Institution and Association for the Blind 
would have to be alerted to keep an up to date 
record of all those who seek admission to them 
or leave them. If registration forms suggested 
above are maintained in duplicate, the work 
will be more simplified. The duplicate copy 
will be with the institution concerned for its. 
record and reference. It will be found help- 
ful if every registered blind person bears a 
fixed registration number. This sort of 
registration will form a nucleus for a more 
extensive registration to come later the success. 
and efficiency of which will largely depend 
on the experience gained in introducing this 
simpler registration for the present. Inci- 
dentally, a start will also have been made for 
compiling statistics so vital for a scientific 
planning of the work to be done. In the 
absence both of registration and statistics, the 
nature of the work will always tend to exhibit 
signs of ill-planning and to that extent must 
suffer in quality. 


11. Public relations—In a broad-based 
scheme for the welfare of the blind, the crea- 
tion of an office of Public Relations becomes of 
paramount importance. A number of in- 
correct beliefs exist in the minds of the general 
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public regarding blind and blindness which 
undermine efforts for their uplift. The blind 
also need to have a correct perspective of the 
sighted world and the way in which they can 
be fitted into its frame as acceptable members 
of society. 

Many government departments and leading 
firms in the country have public relations 
officers whose work it is to enlighten and give 
right information to the public at large on 
their respective fields of work. 


It has been the common experience of the 
institutions and the workers for the blind in 
India that their work usually suffers for want 
of properly organised public relations. 

If a centrally organised department of 
public relations under experts is established 
in every state, it will be of immense service 
to give a correct perspective to the masses 
of the problems of the blind: how the sightless 
can be educated, trained, made to live a 
respectable life in society and to be its con- 
tributory members; what the real significance 
of blindness is, how the affliction can be 
overcome through a rehabilitation course, 
what the chief causes of blindness are and 
what preventive and curative measures can 
be taken to minimise its incidence. 


Public relations for that matter “is much 
more than merely disseminating information”. 
It should aim at better understanding of 
blindness and the work the association and 
institutions do and at creation of “a favourable 
atmosphere and environment for future 
acceptance of new and progressive ideas” in 
their work. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
recently completed one public relations ‘work- 
shop’ and hopes to organise a few more. If 
the cause of the blind in our country is to be 
freed from the bane of “misrepresentation” 
and “misinformation”, a public relations 
department offers the best solution. Other- 


wise “if the public thinks wrong thoughts, 
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does wrong things, feels wrong emotions— 
whose fault is it?”. 


11. Legislation—In a country which is 
beginning to awake to the needs of her handi- 
capped, it is doubtful if an attempt will be 
made in any immediate future to give to the 
work for handicaps a statutory sanction. At 
the same time unless the state steps in and 
gives the work a strong support, the hope of 
solving the problem will always remain a 
distant one. Laudable efforts have been made 
by voluntary bodies and philanthropists to 
deal with the huge task that confronts the 
nation as a whole to rehabilitate its handicaps 
and there are visible signs that the govern- 
ment is recognising its own share of responsi- 
bility in this. It goes without saying that 
ultimately the major, if not total, burden of 
providing welfare services for the handicapped 
population of the country will rest on the 
shoulders of the government though voluntary 
agencies will be ready to co-operate with the 
state in this. The government may, therefore, 
have to give serious consideration to this 
matter of legislation at one time or the other, 
and advisedly sooner than later, to fulfil its 
promise of being a welfare state. 


These are, therefore, a few of the principal 
factors which may create, if not stagnate, 
at least a feeling of doubt in the minds of all 
those who form a party to cope with and 
successfully carry through the extraordinarily 
complex and diverse problems facing them to 
organise services for the welfare of such a 
multitude of the blind. To this the fact may 
have to be added that there are many other 
problems of equal importance and magnitude 
which both the society and the state are called 
upon to tackle since India gained her inde- 
pendence. The immensity of the task which 
a welfare state, committed to the Avadi 
Resolution to follow a socialistic pattern of 
society, has to face may well be imagined. 

There are, however, definite grounds to 
hold the belief that in spite of all that is 
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said above the fulfilment of the aims and 
objects of bringing relief to the handicapped 
members of society is not impossible of 
achievement. In the first instance, we, as far 
as the blind community is concerned, are well 
under way with regard to the understanding 
of their problems and their solution. This 
knowledge should carry us farther on our 
path to ameliorate the plight of the blind. 
Besides, we have the glorious example of 
other countries which have fully realised their 
goal and have in many cases completely 
regenerated the handicapped communities. 


The question now before us is how best 
and quickly to gain our object to rehabilitate 
our blind. It should be evident that preven- 
tion of blindness is of primary importance. 
It is a known fact that any regularised 
measures are lacking to control the incidence 
of blindness and that many children and 
persons become victims of this scourge for 
want of adequate facilities on the preventive 
and curative side. Over 90 per cent. of 
blindness in India is considered either curable 
or preventable. In our country people go 
blind for want of insufficient medical facilities 
in places where blindness is believed to thrive 
most, viz., in villages. Such tragedies occur 
practically every day among children, adults 
and the aged. What a heaven it would be 
for us if preventive and curative services were 
so organised as to put an end to this criminal 
loss of nature’s most precious gift to man! 
How much misery, distress and sorrow could 
be saved: How many eyes protected from 
being ‘put out’ because of ignorance, illiteracy, 
unhygienic condition of living, malnutrition 
and paucity of medical relief in rural areas! 
In villages quacks are still a menace. small- 
pox, baby’s sore eyes, heat, dust and flies all 
contribute to raise the number of the blind 
in our country. 

This is very shocking to think of and the 


state should grow fully alive to his and do 
all in its power not to allow blindness an 


easy run in the country claiming each year 
more and more unfortunate victims. 


Prevention and cure of blindness has 
another beneficial aspect to it. It will not 
only reduce the number of the blind and 
avoid untold suffering but will also corres- 
pondingly relieve to a very great extent the 
strain on the government’s finances which will 
be required to be spent to organise welfare 
services for a lesser and lesser number of 
those struck with blindness. It is no use 
taking wide strides to bring educational and 
employment facilities to the blind and at the 
same time permitting blindness to romp 
freely about the country to swell the ranks 
of the blind. This is like keeping just one 
eye open to the problem, In a rational scheme 
the welfare services should run parallel with 
the preventive and curative measures so that 
on the one hand those who are blind are 
attended to while on the other hand the 
chances of new cases of blindness are 
minimised. 

It is encouraging to find so many schools 
and associations spread out in the country 
which offer services of varying nature to the 
blind. However, in many cases these institu- 
tions do not seem to be properly managed 
because of financial stringency or difficulty to 
obtain trained personnel or both. Besides 
only a negligible percentage actually take 
benefit of these institutions. They, therefore, 
do not even touch the fringe of the problem. .- 
Among them hardly a handful of institu-: 
tions appear to do some sound work as a 
result of which others are inspired to under 
take similar work in other parts of the 
country. 


The present activities in connection with 
the welfare work for the blind in India may 
present a slipshod picture of all that is there 
with much that is to be desired to make it 
more presentable and coherent. The fact 
appears to be that there is yet neither a 
uniform policy in sight nor is there a begin- 
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ning made to feel the pulse of the situation, 
to understand its real demands and to adopt 
means to solve it. 


If we have schools for the blind, we have 
neither a sufficient number of them nor do 
they cover all the age groups to include 
nursery, primary, junior and high school 
children. Generally speaking the female blind 
are yet a neglected section of the Indian 
blind. There is a dearth of Braille literature 
which to that extent hampers the educational 
progress of the blind. The situation concern- 
ing educational appliances is equally unsatis- 
factory for we have still to depend on foreign 
countries for their import. The schools 
clamour for text-books and their demand can 
best be satisfied by establishing a required 
number of Braille presses to produce sufficient 
number of text and other books in the 
different regional languages. 

Teachers specifically trained to teach blind 
children are so few because of no arrangement 
for training them or, if trained, absorbing 
them in schools for the blind. 


There is no provision for the aged blind 
or for the partially blind or the blind with 
other handicaps, mental or physical, and they 
would have to wait their turn for an inde- 
finite period till they also become recipients 
of benefits under an all-embracing welfare 
scheme. 


We have, as stated above, not yet formu- 
lated a clear and specific definition of blind- 
ness for the purposes of education, employ- 
ment and general amenities on account of 
this handicap. Various states have not for 
the present given thought to legislate for the 
blind. The Union Government has put off 
taking statistics of the blind so essential for 
a scientific planning of the work. Certain 
states have no budgetary provisions made for 
the different groups of handicaps. 

In view of all this one wonders if there 
cannot be a national body of experts, separa- 
tely and solely established for the blind, whc 
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can not only advise the Union and the State 
Governments as to how to proceed with the 
work but also to see that the plans framed 
and recommended are implemented within 
a reasonable time. Every state should requi- 
sition the services of its own experts in the 
line if there are any; if not, to draw for the 
time being such expert advice from the 
central body. 


A studied survey of the work as it is at 
present being done should be made by a small 
commission appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment which should submit its report on the 
status of the existing institutions and associa- 
tions for the blind, their activities, difficulties 
and hopes and aspirations; how these could be 
improved and furthered; what technical 
assistance the government can give them to 
advance their aims; the nature of the mone- 
tary help they may require for their expan- 
sion; improvement in their management, if 
desirable; advisability of starting new insti- 
tutions in some parts, etc. Such a commission, 
if properly constituted, will throw a good 
deal of light on the strong and weak points 
of the institutions and organisations and will 
definitely arouse government interest in their 
working and betterment apart from goading 
it, and more particularly the ‘lag-behind’ 
states, to do more for the blind. 


Such a commission should also score a 
unique success if in its report it can embody 
the salient features of the institutions for the 
benefit of smaller and less advanced ones. In 
fact its report ought to be a reliable source 
of information on what the different orga- 
nisations are doing and a valuable guide for 
those who wish to start similar institutions 
in places where so far little consideration has 
been given to this important matter. Its 
recommendations to expand, improve and 
consolidate the services to cover larger areas 
and a greater number of the blind should as 
well prove of immense value. 
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After enumerating the difficulties which 
beset our path in organising on a country-wide 
scale measures to ameliorate the condition 
of our blind, it will not be out of place here 
if I made an attempt to list below a few 
suggestions to show in a general way the sort 
of approach which may offer some solution 
to the challenging problem: 


1. We should endeavour to formulate a 
Master Plan which would present in a broad 
outline the minimum that is required to be 
done by every state in India for the educa- 
tion, training and rehabilitation of its blind. 
Such a Master Plan might fall under three 
major parts: One should deal with the 
existing services and their improvement and 
expansion. The other should deal with 
initiating services where they do not exist or 


exist in an elementary stage. The third- 


should deal with rural welfare services and 
would have to be considered the most 
important. 

2. In order that the minimum programme 
is effective and possible, every state should 
have a State Council on Blindness. At present 
Bombay, Andhra, the Punjab and Rajasthan 
are reported to have such Councils though 
as far as my information goes they are not 
much active. Again some of them have these 
Councils specifically for the blind while others 
have them for the handicapped generally. 
They all, however, are semi-official bodies. 
Where the Councils are for the handicapped 
in general, it is desirable to have sub- 
committees from among the members to deal 
with each one of the particular group 
of handicaps. 

3. It is good that we have the National 
Council on the Education of the Handicapped 
in the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India. The Council can do a lot to accelerate 
the work for the handicapped. This can be 
achieved with a great measure of success if 
a plan were devised whereby State Councils 
are affiliated to the National Council to 
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provide the much desired co-operation 
between the Central and the State 
Government. 

Looking to the magnitude of the work to 
be carried out it is imperative that the 
problem of the blind be put on a national 
footing. In fact it is high time that such a 
move is made as early as possible as under 
the circumstances it seems to be the only 
rational way to face and solve. this gigantic 
problem, 

4. Since all these Councils are semi- 
official bodies, they can have a ready co- 
operation of all the voluntary agencies working 
for the cause. This should be welcomed 
and encouraged so that all available resources 
are pooled together and a joint effort is made 
to meet the challenge of the situation. As 
the present trend reveals, there is much 
energy, and more money, being frittered 
away in following the policy of each one for 
himself when combined efforts are certain 
to yield better and greater dividends. 

5. As far as practicable, each state should 
have the services of an expert in blind edu- 
cation and welfare to advise the government 
in the implementation of its programme. For 
a planned programme a state does require 
the assistance of a full-time expert so that 
not only does the work progress on proper 
lines but also that institutions and agencies 
working for the blind may obtain assistance 
from him to guide them in their activities. 

6. The question of creating an office of 
a Field Director or Officer deserves to be 
seriously considered. This officer would be 
a sort of liaison between the government on 
the one hand and the voluntary organisa- 
tions on the other. Much of the work for the 
blind suffers because of lack of interest in 
the cause or because there is no proper 
understanding of the problem in the minds 
of many people and officials as to how regu- 
lated services for the blind can either be of 
help to the sightless or eventually useful to 
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the state itself. The best result accruing by 
creating this liaison officer will be in the co- 
ordination of the work that he should be able 
to bring about in different states as also 
between the centre and the states. 


7. Though this comes last in the list of 


suggestions, it is truly the most urgent and 
important one, viz., that no efforts should be 
spared to minimise the incidence of blindness 
in the country. Every state should have at 
an early date a directorate of ophthalmology 
established both for prevention and cure of 
as well as research into the causes of 
blindness. 

Much of this work will in the nature of 


the thing have to be done at district level and | 


small hospital units in all central districts 
would have to be opened so that villagers 
receive treatment for eye diseases at their very 
door, Some states have eye camps and mobile 
clinics affording some facility to rural popu- 
lation but their work can be most suitably 
supplemented and strengthened by the forma- 
tion of regular District Eye Hospitals. Rural 
health visitors and midwives can also with 
advantage be trained to advise villagers 
against blinding diseases and the necessity of 
consulting qualified eye surgeons before things 
go beyond repairs instead of relying on the 
cheap but mischievous charlatans. 

For a complete set up of blind welfare 
services the following five-point programme, 
or let us call it the ‘Panchshilla’ for the blind, 
is outlined:— 

1. To lay down a suitable definition of 
blindness; to adopt comprehensive legislative 
measures for the welfare and education of 
the blind; to carry out detailed statistics of 
the blind and to provide for their registration; 
to grant special travel and other concessions 
to the blind; to take all such steps as necessary 
to control the incidence of blindness. 

2. All the children of school going age 
to be provided with educational facilities in 
accordance with their age and aptitude. In 
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this respect the system of their education 
should form a part of the national scheme 
of education for normal children. The 
urgency of trained and well qualified teachers 
should be admitted and steps taken for their 
training; and their status, pay scales, condi- 
tions of service, etc. be defined; adequate 
number of Braille text-books and literature 
at a cheap price be made available and the 
manufacture of Braille appliances be done in 
the country. 

3. To provide training facilities to the 
blind in useful crafts, industries and avoca- 
tions with a view to employing them in their 
own homes, or in open industry or profes- 
sionally, or in rural occupations for such blind 
as can be rehabilitated in their 
communities. 


own 


4. Provisions to establish special institu- 
tions for the blind with other physical or 
mental handicaps, 

5. To open rehabilitation centres for the 
adult blind; to provide for the old and infirm 
blind—preferably separate homes for them 
be established. 

In independent India more and more 
responsibility is to be shouldered by its youths. 
This has been a crying need and it has been 
on many occasions loudly expressed by our 
great national leaders. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the 
blind, provided that they get educational and 
training facilities and provided that they are 
given a fair chance, can be turned into 
profitable assets and made to play their 
legitimate part in contributing to the wealth 
of the country. By neglecting them and their 
problems we are compelling them to lead an 
idle life and to be a burden on society. Let 
us hope that the blind will be given an 
opportunity to march abreast with their 
normal brethren and to labour alongside 
with them like members of one fraternity to 
carry their mother country forward on the 
road to peace, prosperity and plenty. 
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ASOKA’S CONCEPT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


SucATA DascuPTAa 


In the following paper, the author throws light on Asoka’s approach to Social Welfare 
and points out that he was more concerned with Dharma than with the acquisition of material 
benefits. It was he who first lit the torch of social services, and to him we turn as the pioneer 
thinker who first conceived and implemented a total, all-embracing purposeful plan for social 


welfare administration. 


Mr, Dasgupta is Director of the Visva-Bharati Social Education Organisers’ Training 
Centre, Sriniketan, and Reader in Social Work. 


Philosophers have estimated that the life 
of an average Indian citizen was very widely 
influenced in the earlier stage of our history 
by the impact of ritualistic religion. Philo- 
sophy and religion had thus in the beginning 
of our history moulded and shaped all aspects 
of life of our people throughout this large 
subcontinent. Religion in India had persist- 
ently stressed on the duties of mankind 
towards each other. In the main Hindu 
scriptures one thus finds scattered all over, 
the innumerable duties of a king towards his 
subjects and of his subjects towards their 
ruler, of a father towards his children and 
of the children towards their father. Religion 
specially demanded of each person, on whom 
some others depended for social existence, 
heavy taxes in terms of undertaking social 
responsibilities. 


The ancient Indian kings had therefore 
taken from time to time to religious act or 
to work of Dharma which in effect amounted 
to creation of services for social good and 
public welfare through state activities, From 
time to time great kings and compassionate 
rulers had thus built roads, provided rest 
houses and offered alms mainly as work of 
dutiful charity in order to fulfil one’s own 
obligations of kingship. Although the subjects 
were the beneficiaries, in all these social 
welfare activities the people had little or no 
role to play in leading or directing these 
activities. It was for this reason once again 
that social services did not maintain their 


continuity over the ages. The tide rose and 
fell according to the humours of the kings. 


History provides unreliable data and 
scrappy materials with whose help one can 
hardly venture to write the full story of the 
social welfare activities which generations of 
rulers had undertaken in ancient India. 
Asoka’s rock and pillar edicts, however, 
provide plentiful sources of supply of data 
regarding the welfare work done by an out- 
standing emperor of this country. Yet, by 
his own admission, Asoka was not the first 
king to take to these activities. “I have also 
done,” said Asoka in one of his rock decla- 
rations, “what my predecessors had done.” 


Asoka’s Aim.—Devanam Piya Priyadarshi 
Raja, the beloved of the God and the prince 
charming king Asoka, left in his 14 rock edicts 
and seven main pillar edicts, a review of the 
main reforms he had initiated for the welfare 
of his subjects, If the aim of social work today, 
is to help others to help themselves—Asoka’s 
aim was to uplift mankind with the growth 
of Dharma. 


Asoka followed two vital methods for orga- 
nisation of his welfare services. One was 
offering wide instructions and proclamation 
through direct preaching by his men as well as 
through the cold prints of edicts so that people 
themselves did good to each other; secondly, 
he depended on promotion of welfare 
projects by public welfare activities through 
the agency of the state itself. Asoka’s whole 
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administrative machinery was thus mobilised 
for offering welfare to his afflicted citizens 
through these two methods. In his immortal 
sermons which he wrote on the stones and 
rocks he annotated the principles for which 
his administrative system was carved out. He 
said, “My Purushas have been set over many 
people so that they will preach and disseminate 
informations, and Rajukas have been set over 
many hundred thousands of people. They too 
have been ordered to preach.” 


The two techniques of his organisation, 
edicts, sermons and direct activities by the 
state were used by this powerful emperor to 
enlist popular participation in the way of life 
which he recommended for his people and 
which he felt was pledged to lead them, his 
subjects, to the precious goal of Dharma. 
These two techniques could be successfully 
compared with the recent techniques of social 
education and rural welfare adopted by any 
progressive government. 

There were, however, several vital diffe- 
rences in Asoka’s approach to Social Welfare 
from that of the ours followed by a modern 
state which seeks to develop into a welfare 
society. First whatever little factual record we 
might have regarding the character of this 
development work, one thing is evident that as 
the modern social scientists demand there was 
no conscious attempt to link social work with 
productive venture or to throw the onus of its 
organisation on the people themselves. There 
was yet another important difference. Asoka’s 
edicts and sermons called upon men to take to 
good work, that is the creation of welfare 
services for each other, solely for the attain- 
ment of Dharma, rather than for the 
acquisition of material benefits. His adminis- 
trative system, however, made significant 
contribution towards the promotion of 
material welfare as well by the introduction of 
a series of state managed welfare projects. 


Asoka similarly built hospitals, with 
qualified doctors, for both men and cattle. 


Cultivation of medicinal herbs was en- 
couraged and grant free award of land were 
made to the hospitals to ensure steady supply 
of cheap medicines. Asoka also imported 
medical plants from other neighbouring 
countries, whenever such plants were found 
beneficial for his ailing subjects. His medical 
officers who headed these hospitals were 
known as “Sthabiraputtas” and were very 
possibly awarded with rent free lands for their 
maintenance. 


He planted Banian trees and grew Mango 
orchards. He dug wells at every eight kroshos 
on the travellers’ path and built rest houses. 
He built sheds with supply of drinking water 
at different places. All these comforts, the 
shady trees, the rest houses and drinking water, 
were provided for the benefit not only of 
human beings but also for the welfare of 
animals. 

Human Relations—The improvement of 
human relations in family groups and among 
neighbourhood communities attracted the 
emperor’s special attention. Asoka showered 
direct praise and royal patronage on those who 
took to such actions as, he recommended for 
this specific purpose. “Meritorious is harkening 
to mother and father, meritorious is liberality 
to friends and acquaintances to relatives and 
slaves, Brahamans and Sramans, meritorious 
is good behaviour with servants.” This way 
Asoka pleaded with his subjects for offering 
personal respect to each other so that neither 
the family nor the unit of life in a neighbour- 
hood could disintegrate through disharmony 
and maladjustment. To ensure emotional and 
social security for the old, Asoka particularly 
stressed the importance of giving due re- 
cognition to the old parents. In order to 
maintain sound relations on the farm, Asoka 
called for good behaviour to servants and 
slaves. 

Asoka took great care to ensure that his 
each individual subject could lead a pros- 
perous life through frugal living. He 
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encouraged the householders to plan family 
budgets by making an elaborate campaign for 
promotion of thrift. “Meritorious,” he said, 
“is abstention from slaughter, meritorious is 
small expenditure and small savings.” Small 
savings do not lead to inequity, yet help to 
build a reserve for every village home. Aimless 
expenditure in reckless abandon, has for the 
last two hundred years disorganised our rural 
homes and Asoka as the leader of the men of 
his realm called upon all the Grihapatis or 
family heads to economise their expenditure 
and build for a sound and adjusted family life 
in each home. 


He also pleaded for a prohibition of cattle 
slaughter, particularly that of the milch cattle 
and warned that animal health could not be 
improved by merely providing hospitals for 
the cattle. Consequently, the emperor 
instructed his officers to import wholesome 
breed of animals even from beyond the high 
seas and encouraged castration of cattle 
for ensuring development of animal wealth 
which was then and which still remains to be 
ihe chief wealth of rural India.. 


In order to ensure that all religious 
communities in India would live in peace, 
Asoka pleaded for good behaviour and show 
of respect towards the Brahman although the 
emperor’s first love was Buddhism. Asoka 
always believed in setting up _ personal 
examples before he wanted his subjects to 
follow a particular path. While he pleaded 
with his subjects that they should have happy 
personal relation with each other he thus 
himself endeavoured to have the best personal 
relation with his men. In his administrative 
system he made room for direct and immediate 
contact with all his subjects. “Whether I am 
in dining room, or in a female chamber, 
whether I am in the inner appartment or on 
horse back, reporters could bring to my notice 
at any hour dispute or any inconvenience of 


people.” 
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Message of Duty and Service.—Asoka 
desired that his message of duty and service 
should reach all parts of his large empire and 
be well implemented. He consequently set up a 
large parapharnalia of administration dipped 
in religious flavour for the purpose of social 
service administration. His Dharmamaha- 
matras, appointed on the thirteenth year of his 
reign, toured the various parts of his kingdom 
in order to detect cases of arbitrary imprison- 
ment and unnecessary harassment in the 
districts. This they did over and above their 
normal duty which was to help the king in his 
task of securing both—material and spiritual 
happiness for all his subjects who were no less 
than his own children. His Dharmamaha- 
matras were to look to the welfare and 
happiness of the Grihapatis (householders) if 
they have been reduced to abject poverty. 
They were to give special attention to the 
helpless and the aged, to the infirm, the 
afflicted and the orphans. Rajukas, another 
class of officers who were appointed in the 
20th year of his reign were charged to offer 
reward and punishment to his officers and 
others so that all could perform their duties 
with confidence and without fear. Rajukas 
were directed to make themselves acquainted 
with what gave happiness or pain to the 
people of the provinces so that Asoka’s 
administration could offer them the required 
service. Asoka’s officers were charged not with 
the rigors of a heartless administration but for 
ensuring justice where it was at naught, and 
to soften it with piety were it hit the subjects 
severely, Asoka’s emphasis on offering material 
comforts to commoners by the organisation of 
such highly developed social services under 
the aegis of the state, which ensured care of 
the handicapped section of the population 
made him easily the first monarch to have 
found an empire based on principles of social 
welfare. 


Asoka’s officers not only cared after the 
handicapped but the king also directed the 
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women folk for not wasting their energy on 
much useless religious rites but prescribed 
certain forms of religious ceremony which 
combined material welfare with spiritual 
well-being as their product. 


Asoka arranged for offering irrigational 
facilities and comforts for cattle and men in 
the rural areas. He set up a royal dairy and 
appointed a class of officers for cattle rearing. 
Different castes were assigned different flocks 
of cattle who had settled on various grades of 
graze land called praja bhumis. Asoka made 
attempts to reform the Penal Code in favour 
of his subjects. 


Hoarding of Wealth—Asoka stigmatised 
hoarding of wealth and deplored inequality of 
possessions in as much as he used to exhaust 
his royal treasury every year by giving away 
all his wealth to the poor, the needy and the 
meritorious. He set personal example in 
order to impress upon his rich subjects to give 
away their excess wealth to the poorer 
members of the society. Asoka observed strict 
austerity in his own home and kitchen before 
demanding that such austerity should be the 
order of the day for every home in the country. 
This austerity at royal household, this removal 
of all his surplus wealth every year created an 
atmosphere in the whole kingdom where the 
central mode of life would become service and 
not exploitation, Asoka took special care in 
selecting his officers who would supervise the 
working of the various laws and agencies 
spread in far-flung villages to generate services 
for the good of the people. He ensured that 
his officers were beyond corruption and petty 
jealousies and had set up high standards of 
their conduct and life. Asoka set out such 
officers and spread the softening influence of 
his administration of Dharma, by which he 
meant organisation of services for material 
welfare and spiritual well-being, not only in 
all parts of his state but also outside his 
frontiers and into the realms of other kings. 
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His design for curative services for men and 
animals, his programme of planting of useful 
trees were followed by many other neighbour- 
ing states and historians claim that the same 
were followed even in Greece. 


The total emphasis of Asoka’s reign was to 
relieve his subjects of the strains and stresses 
of day to day life with which we find ourselves 
handicapped today. The ryot is rack rented in 
modern India. There are no medical services 
worth the name to attend to him, his cattle are 
rickety, lifeless and of poor stock, his children 
are uncared for. The farmer’s family budget is 
tragically upset today by wasteful extra- 
vagance of non-productive items. There is 
woeful absence of any savings for a rainy 
day. His old parents are lingering on like 
unwanted drags on the society! Continuous 
strifes and litigations resulting from dis- 
harmony, distrust and disrespect for each 
other are eating into the vitals of our 
nation. The beloved of the God and of the 
men, the prince charming, King Asoka cared 
for each one of these discomforts and had 
offered substantial redress. 


In his reign the tenant paid only one-sixth 
of his produce as rent to the state, and in cases 
where special considerations were necessary 
Asoka reduced the rent to one-eighth only. 


Asoka’s social services did not desert even 
a criminal who had transgressed the rule of 
law. He allowed leave to prisoners on parole 
if their distressing family conditions required 
their presence at home, from time to time. 
His Dharmamahamatras inspected prisons in 
order to make money grants to the. prisoners 
if some of them were encumbered with large 
families or even to release them if they were 
too poor. Asoka provided for three days of 
relief to the prisoners) on whom death 
sentences were passed, not as clemency or 
mercy but as something which was “rightful 
and extremely their own.” These were the 
days when the convicts could lead a better 
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material and spiritual life by fasting, meeting 
their relations, meditating and giving away 
alms in order that they could leave this world 
with understanding and enter the new one 
with confidence. 


His Achievements——These two cardinal 
principles of recognition of the rights of the 
individual to the services of the state and of 
equality of treatment in the eyes of law and 
specially the latter which the caste system of 
Hindu India had previously and the Muslim 
rulers had succeedingly denied to the average 


citizen of this country are the two greatest, 


achievements of Asoka as a paramount social 
worker of long ago. . 


Asoka saw that piecemeal help and services 
to a particular group of people at a particular 
time could not benefit mankind at large. He 
therefore not only wanted that his services 
should spread beyond his dominions and into 
the realms of others but wished that the same 
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may endure for a long time and that “My 
sons, grandsons and great grandsons may 
similarly follow me for the welfare of the 
whole world.” 

In our estimate of Asoka as a social worker 
we shall therefore make a major historical 
blunder if we merely look upon him as a 
social worker-king who reorganised the rural 
community life in India in his reign. Truly 
an international humanitarian and _ social 
philosopher of outstanding calibre, Asoka had 
lit the torch of social services in a world which 
he had just restored and which immediately 
after him lapsed into the maddening orgies 
of violence, savagery and early exploitation. 
Thus, although even before him the Indian 
kings had taken to welfare work among the 
masses, to him shall we turn as the pioneer 
thinker in this realm and as one who was the 
first to conceive and implement a total, all 
embracing purposeful plan for social welfare 
administration. 
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STUDIES ON THE PROBLEM OF SLAVERY SINCE THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY 


Dr. Dev Ray CHANANA 


Dr, Chanana, who had done research work on the problem of slavery at the University 
of Paris, makes an ‘attempt in this article to find an explanation of this ancient institution. 
After giving an estimate of the work done by scholars on this important problem, the author 


dwells on different concepts of slavery. He avers that ‘ 
n...The evolution of the institution of slavery was in 
peculiar to the society in which it took root and depended on the 


as a completely developed institution. 
cach case 
conditions prevalent.” 


The studies on slavery have a long history. 
In antiquity itself, attempts had been made 
to find an explanation of this institution which 
subjugated a human being, who was otherwise 
free, to a fellow-being, who happened to be 
his master. More recently important studies on 
slavery date from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. But it is curious to observe that 
no noticeable effort has been made to put these 
works together with the result that every 
reader desirous of knowing the genesis of these 
studies has to begin anew and has to search 
out all the references himself. ‘The purpose of 
this article is to give a preliminary estimate of 
the work done on this important problem since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. This 
paper does not claim to be exhaustive and is 
limited to works obtainable in the English and 
French languages. It is, however, hoped that it 
will be of use to those who desire to undertake 
an analysis of this institution which originated 
many thousand years ago and which, on the 
level of the entire world, is still flourishing in 
certain areas. 

If we start with the works in the seventeenth 
century, we find that most of them are written 
in Latin. Their different 
aspects of this institution and sometimes 


authors describe 
clearly take sides on the question. We may 
mention among these studies the Dissertatio 
de Jure 


G. d’Arnos who defended the Romans against 


Servorum apud Romanos‘ by 


the accusation of cruelty towards their slaves 


5 


‘none of the countries inherited slavery 


specific 


and supported the right of treating the natives 
and the children of slaves as mercenaries for 
life. J. F. Jugler,* while describing the slave- 
trade at Rome, could not see “how one could 
refuse the master the right to sell his slave 
since he had the right to punish him.’* 
Debates on Slavery.—Lively debates took 
place on the question in the eighteenth 
century. It was no longer possible to limit one- 
self to a philosophical discussion; the situation 
called for practical measures for the abolition 
of slavery. During the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries, the majority of scholars 
came out against the institution and searched 
for arguments to demolish the case of its 
partisans which relied upon “the authority of 
the ancient times.” “Slavery”, said one of 
‘natural’, 
‘logical’, without 
without bitterness 


them,* “is no than a fact, 
‘primordial’, ‘simple’, 


inebriation for the master, 


more 


for the slave, and without violence above all.” 
According to Cassagnac, slavery “starts from 
the family, and quite naturally, enters the 
morals of the ancients drawn from the situ- 
ation of the family.” On the other hand, the 
abolitionists admitted the existence of slavery 
“in almost all the ages and among almost all 
the peoples of antiquity” but would not admit 
that it was “‘a necessary fact.””® As to the origin 
of slavery, which for its partisans was a 
‘natural’ fact, the abolitionists, 
standpoint of fervent Christians, attributed it 


from their 


to the wickedness of man condemned to 
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labour, “who revolted against the punishment 
...and cast it on his fellowmen.”® Thus, 
slavery did not represent “a natural law nor an 
inevitable condition for the development of 
mankind.”’ It could be abolished as in the 
olden times. This theory justified all the efforts 
for a new abolition. Inspired by Christian 
charity, these authors soon enough argued that 
even in antiquity the abolition of slavery had 
been espoused by good Christians. Abbe 
Thérou, for example, showed truly Christian 
ardour in upholding the idea of equality in 
its ranks, thus condemning completely the 
conception of human slavery. According to 
Moehler, “Christ’s love for humanity broke the 
chains of human slavery.”* For Wallon, “the 
eventual realisation of the task of emancipa- 
tion was reserved for Christianity because the 
task found its basis in the sacred law.”® 
However, Wallon admitted that Christianity 
had made the slaves wait long by talking to 
them in the language of resignation and 
patience.*° Paul Allard emphasises the 
services rendered by Christianity to the cause 
of amelioration of the condition of slaves 
under the later Roman Empire.** This belief 
was justified in as much as it proved to be a 
source of inspiration for the abolitionists but 
did not have a desirable influence on the 
historical studies on slavery, because, as has 
been said by Westermann, it resulted in a 
modern “religio-moral” appreciation of an 
ancient institution.’? 


' 

During the same period, that is to say, the 
second half of the nineteenth century anthro- 
pological studies reached an unprecedented 
level of development and very much helped to 
extend knowledge about the way of life of 
human beings. The study of tribal life in the 
light tribal 
slavery and the scholars did not fail to study 
it along with other social phenomena. Among 
these we may mention the work of Letourneau 
who examined the antique, modern and 


of the 


backward regions brought to 


ethnological aspects question of 
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slavery.‘* His results had thus to be necessarily 
different from those of Wallon, specially 
regarding the religious and moral appre- 
ciation, referred to above. Consequently, the 
origin of slavery now ceased to be attributed 
to primitive man forcing his weaker fellow- 
being to work for him. According to 
Letourneau, “the possibility of getting some 
gain from the slave” is the indispensable 
condition for the birth of slavery.’* He distin- 
guishes the domestic slave from the slave 
working outside the home (in the fields, 
guarding and looking after the cattle) and is 
of the opinion that the first slaves were 
prisoners of war.*® While one group of authors 
combined in this manner all the aspects of 
slavery to study them better, others pursued 
their studies from the exclusively anthro- 
pological viewpoint. Leaving resolutely aside 
almost all the facts of ancient or modern 
history, they tried to draw their conclusions 
from a study of ethnological facts. The work of 
H. J. Nieboer, for example, was well received 
for a long time. Presented as a thesis at the 
Hague in 1900, it was published under the 
title of Slavery as an Industrial System and 
continued to be extensively quoted. Under the 
influence of the positivist tradition,’® this work 
follows the method of dividing the tribes into 
groups according to their means of existence 
(fruit gathering, hunting, fishing, etc.) and 
“then studying each group according to 
whether it practises slavery or not.” 


If the percentage of tribes practising slavery 
is greater, Nieboer accepts slavery as of vital 
importance to the economic life of that group. 
If on the other hand, the number of tribes 
without slavery is greater, he denies that 
slavery is vital for the economic life of the 
group and says that in such or such a way 
of life slavery is not intrinsically necessary. It 
may, however, happen that the number is the 
same for both. Then he states, “We see that 
there are as many positive as negative cases. 
So those theorists are wrong who _ hold 
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that the taming of animals leads naturally 
to the taming of men.’ He then examines 
again the condition of life of each tribe 
included in this group and remarks: “We 
see that the difference between the slave- 
keeping tribes and the other pastoral tribes 
consists in external circumstances. Pastoral 
tribes have no strong motives for making 
slaves. These tribes are so to speak in a state 
of equilibrium; a small additional cause on 
either side turns the balance.”'* From this 
detailed study Nieboer draws certain conclu- 
sions regarding slavery (its origin, its existence, 
etc.).” The utilisation of slaves is to be 
expected in those societies where labour other 
than one’s own is profitable, and where free 
labourers are not available for wages or its 
equivalent. Furthermore, such labour is first 
profitable among primitive peoples in societies 
which have attained a fixed mode of settle- 
ment based primarily upon agricultural 
economy and trade.”’?® Besides this conception 
of slavery, there are others, such as the one 
of Thurnwald for whom slavery can exist in 
a society tending to transfer the most difficult 
tasks on to the shoulders of another and which 
is conscious of the consequences resulting from 
ethnic differences.”° 


Materialist Philosophy.—However, a little 
before Nieboer (1877) an American anthro- 
pologist, not content with working only with 
the data collected by others, had combined the 
study of all kinds of available data compiled 
with personal field-work.*t From his ex- 
perience of living for several years in an 
Iroquois tribe he drew conclusions that 
conformed little with those considered valid 
till then. But, before publishing them, he 
collected with the help of the American 
government additional data from all parts 
of the world and compared these with 
his own. His work, inspired by materialist 
philosophy and the principle of evolution, is 
characterised by the recognition of a similarity 
between American tribal life and life in 


ancient Greece and Rome. He observed an 
evolution in these two societies and related it 
to the respective technical progress achieved 
by the two groups. According to him: The 
social and civil institutions, inventions and 
discoveries “when collated and compared. . . 
tend to show the unity of the origin of 
mankind, the similarity of human wants in 
the same stages of advancement, and the 
uniformity of the operations of human minds 
in similar conditions of society.”** Having 
acquired this conviction, he divided the 
history of human evolution into three stages: 
savagery, barbarism and civilization (each 
determined by technical progress) and situated 
slavery in the second of these, that is, in 
barbarism, in its middle and later epochs), 
relating it to the “production of property.”** 
According to Morgan systematic slavery and 
local and foreign trade are all results of this 
epoch of barbarism.” Slavery was not of 
primary interest to him and he only devoted 
a few lines to it. But his method as well as his 
conclusions were sometimes totally rejected 
and we read that for MacLennan the work of 
Morgan did not have “any scientific value.”** 
It is possible that Nieboer, instead of examin- 
ing himself the hypotheses of Morgan (the 
term ‘hypothesis’ is employed by Morgan 
himself, op. cit., p. 517) was content to accept 
the opinion of critics as redoubtable as 
MacLennan. He says, “But his system rests on 
the unproved supposition that the stage of , 
culture a people have attained to, entirely 
depends on its technical ability in the arts of 
subsistence”?®, 


In the case of another school of thought, 
that of historical materialism, it is not even 
the “unproved supposition” but its opinion on 
the future of society which incites Nieboer to 
reject the examination of its hypotheses 
regarding ancient slavery. This is what he has 
to say: “We think it is an ugly system, which 
would sacrifice the ultimate welfare of the 
human race to a questionable increase of 
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present output.”?? It seems however that the 
author is not quite indifferent to the 
hypotheses of the the 
evolutionists, at least for the interpretation of 
the past, for, although he is against sharing 
the views of this school, he writes: “We are 


materialists and 


not adherents of the materialist theory of 
history...but we may suppose that the 
division of labour between the several social 
groups within a tribe and therefore also the 
existence or non-existence of slavery, largely 
depends on the manner in which the tribe gets 
its subsistence.”** This was a rather unsatis- 
factory stand as it prevented him from 
examining the hypotheses of F. Engels, who 
had earlier, in 1884 broadened Morgan’s 
hypotheses. (See his book: The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State). 
Engels, on his part, while basing himself on 
the works of Morgan, had been able to make 
more precise and scientific the generalisations 
of the latter who had linked incorrectly “the 
evolution of these ‘arts and subsistence’ with 


that of property and social structure” and 
“had imagined them rather to run parallel to 
each other, giving at the same time an 
exaggerated importance to the chance of 


inventions in the totality of evolution.””° 


In agreement with Morgan, Engels places 
slavery in the middle stage of barbarism, 
because it is in this stage that he locates the 
two “industrial conquests” of prime im- 
portance; the weaving loom and the smelting 
of ore with the working of metals. These two 
discoveries led to increased production in all 
the cattle-raising, agriculture, 
domestic handicrafts, which in their turn, 
increased the productivity of human labour to 
the level of being surplus-yielding. But the 
demand for labour increased simultaneously, 
leading to use of prisoners of war as slaves, 
who could produce more than their sub- 
sistence, ie., yield a profit. According to 
Engels: “By increasing the productivity of 
labour, hence the wealth, and by broadening 


branches, 
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the field of production, the first great social 
division of labour, under given historical 
conditions, resulted necessarily in slavery.”*° 
At this stage slavery is not yet a general fact; 
it is not even widespread. For its extension, 
one has to wait for the next stage, the final 
stage of barbarism, characterised by the 
discovery of iron, the plough and the iron axe; 
The use of iron permits the tilling of the bigger 
fields and the 
regions. Handicrafts also profited from it (for 


also reclamation of forest 
iron tools were harder and more resistant than 
those of bronze or other metals used till then) 
to extend its field of action and to carry on a 
more varied kind of activity leading to the 
separation of agriculture and handicrafts. 
“The constant increase of production and of 
the productivity of labour increased the value 
of the force of human labour; slavery. . . .now 
becomes an essential component of the social 
system.”*! We can stop here this brief study 
of the main points of view of the theoreticians 
of the nineteenth century. 


Origin of Slavery.—In short, as early as the 
end of the nineteenth century, precise, though 
scmetimes schematic, conclusions regarding 
the origin and the evolution of slavery had 
been arrived at. As a result of these studies, 
the main lines of inquiry were drawn up and 
the religious and moral appreciation that had 
dominated the scene till the end of the first 
half of that century was thrown aside for 
ever. There is no more any question of seeking 
the origin of slavery in primitive society for 
it has been shown that its source lay else- 
where.®? These studies did much to bring to 
light the idealist nature of the theory accord- 
ing to which moral ideas had acted strongly 
in favour of the abolition of slavery. We have 
already seen that for other people like Abbe 
Thérou, if not for Wallon and Allard, it was 
Christianity which had, by its ideology, done 
much to mitigate and then to abolish ancient 
slavery. But if one were to accept the hypo- 
theses of Morgan, Engels or Nieboer this was 
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no longer acceptable. If must be said never- 
theless that as regards the history of ancient 
slavery the work of Wallon has held the field 


for quite some time.** 


A deeper examination of the history of 
slavery in Rome and Greece continues in the 
twentieth century. The change undergone by 
slavery in the different periods is studied in 
detail. Recently discovered facts and new 
interpretations of facts already known have 
enriched the knowledge of the subject in which 
we are interested. Take, for example, the work 
of G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Gréce 
Ancienne.** He divides the history of this 
country into Homeric, Archaic, Athenian and 
Hellenic periods and studies the evolution of 
slavery in each of these periods. The work 
of Paul Louis on labour in Rome*® follows the 
same principle and takes us through the 
evolution of slavery in the different stages of 
Roman history. We can note with the author 
“the marvellous clarity of evolution, since the 
earliest exiguous ‘families’ up to the big herds 
of captives enclosed in the domains of Lucanie 
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or Sicily in the first century of our era. 


Of the many points of controversy, we shall 
take up three: 


1. The role of slavery in the societies 
where it exists; 


the end of slavery; and 


the relation of Christianity to Roman 
slave society. 


A lively debate on the last point has gone 
on from a long time and has not yet ended. Its 
origin goes back to the nineteenth century 
when the abolitionists, mostly fervent Chris- 
tians, claimed to have found the proof that the 
advent of Christianity had made the abolition 
of ancient slavery possible. From the practical 
point of view, this idea rendered a great 
service and inspired a whole generation of 
men and women to devote themselves to the 
fight against slavery. It is not an exaggeration 


to say that the majority of the militants of 
the “Leagues” were Christians. (One may 
also recall the powerful effect on public 
opinion of the famous novel, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin by Mrs. Beecher Stowe). However, 
from the historical point of view, it is not 
in complete accord with the truth and the role 
attributed to the moral ideal is very much 
exaggerated. One wonders also if the ancient 
Church had really done something to combat 
this institution. Opinions vary from a cate- 
gorical no,** or a no with some nuance of 
Kautsky,** to a very deep examination of not 
only what had happened but also of what 
writers in modern times have said about it, as 
for example, in Westermann.*® Let us simply 
remark that the Church dates only from a 
little time after the Crucifixion; that the slaves 
are immediately admitted into it as equals; 
that it is therefore not very likely that all 
the Christians had accepted slavery without 
any protest. One will remember, besides, the 
role of people like Salvien, 390-489, who stood 
up against the oppression of the rich as also 
against the Roman administration.*° Questions 
yet more important may be asked: Had slavery 
cverlived its utility as early as this epoch? 
Was it expedient that Christianity should have 
condemned and combatted it even during 
that epoch? 


Role of Slavery.—As to the role of slavery 
in the ancient world let us cite the work 
of George Thomson, who published first ° 
Aeschylus and Athens,‘ and _ later 
volumes, with the common title Studies in 
Ancient Greek Society called respectively The 
Aegeans and The First Philosopher.*? The 
author has abundantly utilised facts from 
literature and delving into the archeological 
sources as well as the folklore, mythology, etc., 
has tried to describe the development of the 
ancient Greek society from its origins. 
According to Thomson, slavery was known in 
Greek society since the seventh century B.c., 
but upto about 500 B.c. free labour con- 


two 
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tinued with slave labour. From this period 
onwards slave labour, substituting _ itself 
for free labour, began to dominate production. 
The author thus divides the history of Greek 
society into two epochs, the “Early Slave” 
Society and the “Mature Slave” Society.*’ 
G. Childe, who does not accept all the con- 
clusions of Thomson,** nevertheless agrees 
with him in accepting the early Greek society 
as a slave society. In his book, What 
Happened in History?** Childe had himself 
spoken of the fact and had connected this 
society in time, with those preceding it. 
According to him, slavery arose in the bronze 
age and constituted the economic base of the 
society during what he calls the “early iron 
age” to be finally combatted, in Europe, by 
the feudal system. 


However, some specialists refuse to accept 
slavery as the economic base of this society 
and suppose that free labour had also existed 
beside slavery. In fact, these specialists base 
themselves on the views that had been 
expressed far much earlier, for D. Hume, 


1711-1776, was among those who denounced 
the exaggerated nature of the census of 
Démetre of Phalére, who had talked of 
409,000 slaves in Athens.*® Let us note that 
although there are exceptions, this question 
divides the scholars into two camps according 
to whether they are Marxists or not.‘7 The 
latest summary is found in Westermann who 
himself does not accept slavery as the econo- 
mic base of Greek society: “It has’ been 
maintained throughout this study that the 
practice of slavery among the Hellenic polities 
was dominantly of the handicraft and 
domestic types and was, in consequence, of a 
relatively mild form.”** 


As regards the last of these three questions, 
namely, the one about the end of slavery, one 
should refer to Westermann*® and also read 
the incomplete article (published posthu- 
mously) of Marc Bloch, entitled, Comment 


et pourquoi finit Vesclavage antique.*° 
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According to Bloch, the end of slavery, or its 
transformation into feudalism was achieved 
over many centuries. The first reason for the 
break up of the latifundia into small farms, 
on which the owners started establishing their 
slaves as farmers, was the increase in the value 
of the slaves, because the victorious wars, 
bringing hundreds and thousands of slaves, 
had come to an end. As a consequence, the 
recruitment became more and more difficult 
and costly. “It was then that (the owner) 
turned towards the regime of tenureship.”*! 
Besides the author brings out the “very rapid” 
diminution of the number of slaves and thinks 
that this phenomenon also had its influence 
on the end of this institution. It was in such 
conditions that “the rich owner of slaves 
thought of availing himself of the benefit of 
charity” by manumitting his slaves, because 
this “manumission constituted an operation 
from which the circumstances had withdrawn 
all risk, leaving to view only its advantages.””** 
The establishment of the slave-farmers manu- 
mitted or no, on small parcels of land thus 
constitutes the emptying “from above, of the 
reservoir” of the slaves, of which the filling 
up “by an entry at the base” was becoming 
more and more difficult. 


Slavery in Ancient Times.—In our time 
another field of slavery has been discovered 
in the ancient societies of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, etc. The deciphering of the hierogly- 
phics has resulted in very useful studies on 
the economic organisation and slavery in these 
societies. Whereas some authors like Henri 
Frankfort® speak of slavery as one element 
among the rest, others devote special studies 
to it; for example, Issac Mendelsohn** who 
has studied together slavery in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria and Palestine, and B. Siegel.” 
These studies are of considerable importance 
for these civilisations, especially that of Meso- 
potamia, resemble the civilisation of the 
Indus Valley. Hence they can be useful to us 
to understand the socio-economic mechanism 
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of this first Indian society the seals of which 
have not yet been deciphered. 


Taken together, important conclusions can 
be drawn from them. For example, although 
the specialists have not been unanimous about 
the role of religion in the evolution of slavery, 
especially that of Christianity, we can, never- 
theless, note that they do not any more attach 
an exaggerated importance to the ethico- 
religious factor which is to be regarded only 


as one of the factors to be taken into 


consideration. It is also to be noted that none 
of the ancient countries inherited slavery as 
a completely developed institution. On the 
contrary, the evolution of the institution of 
slavery was in each case peculiar to the 
society in which it took root and depended 
on the specific conditions prevalent. Besides, 
just as nowhere did slavery appear unex- 
pectedly, it did not also disappear suddenly, 
but was gradually transformed into other 
institutions (serfdom, for example) responding 
to the new needs. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DISTORTION IN RUMOUR 





Dr. S. M. HaFeez Zarpi* 


Dr. Zaidi, ho is associated with the Dacca University, E. Pakistan, discusses in this 
paper the problem of human relations involved in rumour-mongering. He avers that the 
significant role played in the transmission of rumour by suggestion, imitation and sympathetic 


induction of emotions cannot be ignored. 


Rumour travels faster than news. In its 
speedy travel from one mouth to another, 
rumour undergoes a vast amount of distortion 
the reasons for which may be found in the 
fact that rumour represents a group-response 
to situations affecting a whole group. The 
problems of human relations involved in 
rumuor-mongering are of utmost importance 
to the social psychologist. 

Rumours usually spring from situations 
highly charged with emotions and are usually 
of great interest to the whole group. As a 
response it can be explained in terms of such 
objective factors as the specific situation and 
the socio-cultural environment as well as the 


internal subjective conditions of the rumour 
monger.’ The present paper is oriented to the 
approach that rumour can be described as a 
projection of the subjective emotional condi- 
tions of those partaking of the process of 
communication.? The chief determinants of 
rumour, therefore, may be (1) the emotional 


nature of the situation; (2) the specific 
attitude generated by the situation; and (3) 
the socio-cultural environment of the place 
from where the rumour starts. All these 
factors are also affected by the perception and 
evaluation of the situation by the members 
of the group. Besides, the significant role 
played in the transmission of rumour by 
suggestion, imitation and sympathetic induc- 
tion of emotions cannot be_ ignored.** 
Rumour, therefore, may be conceived of as 
a response to a variety of complex stimuli 


evoked by an interaction between an emo- 
tionally-charged situation and the pattern of 
attitudes developing that 
situation. 

The present problem was suggested by an 
incident involving the superintendent of a 
hospital and a patient. There were four or 
five versions of the incident none of which 
was authentic. It was, therefore, deemed 
interesting to investigate into the factors. 
involved in the distortion of rumour. The 
present study was designed to test the follow- 
ing hypotheses: 

(a) That the amount of distortion in 
rumour is proportional to the degree 
of emotional excitability of the situa- 
tion; 

That the amount of distortion is. 
inversely related to the distance of the 
news from the place of origin. 

Method and Procedure.—A group of ten 
third year Hons. students from different 
departments of the Dacca University parti- 
cipated in the experiment. All of them were 
politically conscious young men. Their ages. ° 
ranged from 20 to 23 years. 

The material for the experiment consisted 
of four different statements two of which were 
thought to be of greater emotional significance 
to the subjects. The order in which each 
subject was to appear for the experiment was 
decided on a random basis. 

The first subject was brought to the experi- 
mental room where the first statement was 


in relation to 


(b) 





*Grateful acknowledgement is due to Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed, M. A. who, at the time of 
the investigation, was a student of Final year. He did most of the work connected with the 


collection of the data. 
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read to him. He was then asked to write down 
what he had heard. After this the second 
subject was brought in. The first subject was 
then requested to tell the second subject what 
the statement was. This being over the first 
subject went away and the second subject 
wrote down what he heard from the first. This 
procedure was followed with all the ten 
subjects and for all the four statements. 


Results—For the sake of a quantitative 
analysis of the results each statement was 
separated arbitrarily into a number of basic 
ideas. Additions to and or omission of the 
original basic ideas in the reproductions by 
the subjects were taken to indicate the degree 
of distortion. Additions, however, are taken to 
indicate a greater distortion than omissions. 
The reproductions of the contents of the 
statements were expected. No literal reproduc- 
tion was anticipated. The first, fifth and the 
tenth subjects were compared for their 
reproductions of the basic ideas in each 
statement. 


Statement 1 


This statement was separated into five basic 
ideas. 


“The recent Indian tour of the Soviet 
leaders is of great significance. A spokesman of 
the delegation said that they would supply all 
sorts of war materials to India to safegaurd 
any aggressive designs of Pakistan. He also 
referred to the conflict 
Sometime back a reactionary statement 
appeared in the Indian press to the effect that 


over Kashmir. 


there was no question of any plebiscite in 
Kashmir; but on being questioned by the 
Pakistan Government, Mr. Nehru denied that 
India maintained such an attitude to the 
problem. But we could never be sure of Indian 
mind.” 


The first subject omitted the basic idea 
no. 3. The fifth subject reproduced only one 
basic idea and added five ideas of his own. 
His reproduction reads as follows: 
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“Two Russian leaders visited India. It is 
a matter of great terror to the people of 
Pakistan who think them as their enemies in 
connection with the political affairs of 
Kashmir. Mr. Nehru said that they remained 
equal in the eyes of all nations. India had 
given Bulganin and Khruchey a warm 
reception as they were their guests. In spite 
of this noble statement we could not remain 
silent to Bulganin’s declaration that Kashmir 
was under Indian sovereignity. Bulganin did 
it against the will of the people of Kashmir.” 


The tenth subject omitted four basic ideas 
and added four of his own to the original 
statement. His reproducions are as follows: 


“The Russian leaders recently visited 
India. They commented that Kashmir was an 
integral part of India, and that it had 
already been decided by the people of 
Kashmir. But Mr. Nehru wanted to clarify 
his position, so he said that Russian leaders 
were not right.” 


Table 1 shows very clearly that from the 
first to the fifth subject the statement has most 
completely lost its original shape, although the 
change is not so much from the fifth to the 
tenth subject. 


Statement 2 


This statement was separated into six basic 
ideas, 

“A foreign press report says that Pakistani 
leaders are not serious about making the 
constitution. There have arisen troubles in the 
Assembly. The Interior Minister’s statement 
regarding the constitution making has not been 
welcomed by many. Again the leader of the 
Opposition Mr. Suhrawardy has come out of 
the Assembly as a protest against the recent 
arrests throughout the country. It is suspected 
that the arrested M.C.A.’s are communists. 
But if these are facts, it is certain that it will 
not be possible to frame the constitution 
quickly and jointly. Moreover, it will not be 
an Islamic constitution.” 
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The first subject reproduced all the basic 
ideas; the fifth only retained two of the 
original and added two new ones, thus losing 
almost half of the length of the original 
statement. The following is his reproduction: 


“Some foreigners alleged that there could 
not be any constitution in Pakistan because 
Mr. Suhrawardy left the Assembly as a 
protest against the recent arrests in East 
Bengal. . . .who arrested some persons alleging 
them as communists.” 


The tenth subject could retain only one 
basic idea of the original and added six new 
ones of his own to the statement, thus alto- 
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gether omitting five original basic ideas. His 
response reads as follows: 

“There is a rumour that the constitution of 
Pakistan is going to be framed very soon. This 
constitution may not be a healthy one until 
and unless Mr. Suhrawardy contributes 
something to it. He is the only constitution 
making leader in our country. Moreover, he 
framed one before. Now he is outside the 
Constituent Assembly as a protest against the 
recent arrests throughout the country. So if 
he does not participate, the constitution will 
be weak and unliealthy for the nation.” 

Table 2 gives a numerical picture of these 
reproductions. 


TABLE 1 


REPRODUCTIONS BY THE FIRST, FIFTH AND TENTH SUBJECTS, OF THE FIVE BASIC 
IDEAS IN FIRST STATEMENT 





Subjects 


Original 


4 
1 
1 


Additions 


Omissions 


0 
5 
4 





TABLE 2 


REPRODUCTIONS BY THE FIRST, FIFTH AND TENTH SUBJECTS, OF THE SIX BASIC 
IDEAS IN SECOND STATEMENT 





Subjects Original 
No. 1 6 
No. 5 2 
No. 10 1 


Additions 


Omissions 


0 
2 
6 





Statement 3 


This statement was separated into four basic 
ideas. 


“It has been decided by the Dacca Univer- 
sity authorities to introduce a_ three-year 
LL.B. course. The student leaders sent a 
deputation to the Chief Minister and also the 
Education Minister to reconsider the decision. 
They asked the Vice-chancellor to adopt a 


two-year course but as he refused to reconsider 
it, some drastic action might be taken very 
soon.” 


The first subject reproduced all the four 
basic ideas. The fifth subject reproduced three 
original ideas and three new ones as follows: 


“The executive council of the Dacca 
University decided to continue the decision of 
a three-year law course. In opposition the 
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student leaders through the Central Students 
Union went in a deputation to the Education 
and Chief Minister to make it a two-year 
course. They approached the Vice-chancellor 
as well to consider the case and also threatened 
that necessary action would be taken if it was 
not considered by the Vice-chancellor.” 


The tenth subject could give none of the 
original basic ideas. He reproduced the 
following statement: 


“The Chief Minister of East Bengal said 
that if the Vice-chancellor did not consider 
the case and introduced a two-year LL.B. 
course, he would be ousted from his office very 
soon. Later the Executive Council should 
consider it.” 


Dr. S. M. Hareez Zari 


While there is not so much loss of content 
from the first to the fifth subject, the 
tenth subject has completely changed the 
statement. Table 3 gives out the above picture 
very clearly. 


Statement 4 


This statement is separated into four basic 
ideas, 

“Mr. Nurul Amin the former Chief 
Minister of East Bengal attended the Dacca 
University Degree Convocation. The gradu- 
ates present began to whisper when they saw 
him. Somebody said that his motive was to 
create disturbance there. Others said that he 
attended the convocation to make his political 
field clear for the next election. But God alone 
knows what brought him there.” 


TABLE 3 


REPRODUCTIONS BY THE FIRST, FIFTH AND TENTH SUBJECTS, OF THE FOUR 
BASIC IDEAS IN THIRD STATEMENT 





Subjects 
No. 1 re. 
No. 5 
No. 10 


Omissions 


Additions 





0 
3 
4 





TABLE 4 


REPRODUCTIONS BY THE FIRST, FIFTH AND TENTH SUBJECTS, OF THE FOUR 
BASIC IDEAS IN FOURTH STATEMENT 





Subjects Original 


Additions Omissions 





No. 1 4 
No. 5 3 
No. 10 3 


0 
0 
1 





The first subject reproduced all the basic 
ideas of the original statement. The fifth 
subject could retain three omitting only the 
last one in his reproduction. The tenth subject 
reproduced all the original ideas but added a 


new one also. Table 4 given out the picture 
of their reproductions. The reproductions of 
the fifth and the tenth subjects are not 
reproduced here because of lack of any great 
distortion in the original statement. 





An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy oF DistTorTION IN RuMOUR 


The general picture emerging out of this 
analysis suggests that a portion of each state- 
ment is lost in its course from the first to 
the tenth subjects, the amount of loss being 
related to the emotional significance of the 
statement. It also suggests that the loss is 
greater from the first to the fifth as compared 
to that from the fifth to the tenth subject. 

Conclusions and Discussion—Statements 
1 and 2 were chosen for their stronger 
emotional contents, while statements 3 
and 4 were taken to be of less emotional 
significance. The results reveal that the 
amount of distortion is greater in the first 
three statements, although these statements 
did not affect the subjects equally. There does 
not, however, appear any systematic diffe- 
rence in the amount of distortion, of whose 
existence, there is evidence. 


On individual examination, statements 1 
and 2 seem to have affected the subjects 
most. It is, therefore, justified to suggest that 
these statements were of greatest personal 
significance to the subjects. This also indicates 
that the first hypothesis might have been 
proved if the number of subjects and also the 
number of statements of this nature were 
increased in future experiments. This ex- 
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pectation is justified by the nature of the 
additions to the original statements made by 
the subjects. 


There is, however, no clear evidence for 
the second hypothesis in the results of this 
study, although there appears to be a slight 
suggestion that the amount of distortion is 
decreasing in proportion as the statements 
pass from the fifth to the tenth subject. This 
suggestion may be useful as a support for 
future studies. 


In conclusion, it may be suggested that the 
present study, though inconclusive, indicates 
the following points very clearly. 


(1) The amount of distortion in the re- 
productions is directly related to the 
length of the original statement; (2) 
The statements lose their original 
shape in the reproduction of the fifth 
subject and there is not much loss of 
content from the fifth to the tenth 
subject; and (3) The difference in the 
reproductions of the first and the tenth 
subjects is significant although there 
is no systematically visible trend 
between those of the first and the fifth 
subjects. 
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INTEREST IN AMUSEMENTS AND ITS RELATION TO PERSONALITY TYPES 


R. G. CHATTERJEE AND SASADHAN BANERJEE 





The authors of the following paper give the findings of the college students’ interest 
in amusements and the personality traits in other persons. They do not claim that they have 
obtained difinitive answers as to the nature of these two interest dimensions, yet it could be 
established that travelling as an amusement and mentally strong person as a personality trait 


were liked most by the students. 


Dr. Chatterjee is attached to the Department of Psychology, University College of 
Science, University of Calcutta, while Mr. Banerjee is a researcher. 


Introduction—In vocational psychology, 
two allied words, viz., interest and attitude 
are frequently met with. “An attitude is,” as 
defined by Warren, “a stabilized set or dis- 
position, used specifically with reference to a 
particular object, activity, or situation.” This 
definition implies a somewhat stable tendency 
to respond in a certain way in accordance 
with the individualized meaning that the 
situation has taken on for the subject in 
question. Interest is a feeling which accom- 
panies special attention to some content. As 
such interest includes a pleasant feeling to 
some object or action to the individuals, but 
attitudes vary along several co-ordinates. Once 
an attitude or interest has been established, 
neither the opinions of others nor objective 
evidence seems able to move the individuals 
from their stand. This inflexibility of attitude 
is not the same thing as strength; it may 
actually arise from an unconfessed awarness 
of weakness, 

Attention towards the study of interest was 
drawn as early as 1919, and during the year 
1919-20, a graduate seminar on interests was 
conducted at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The one whose development has been 
carried furthest is the Vocational Interest 
Blank (VIB), constructed by E. K. Strong Jr.’ 
The Allport-Vernon Scale of Values (1931) 
has a longer history and has been more widely 
used, which is based upon a classification 
ocean proposed by Spranger in 1922, and 


because of the nature of the Values studied, 
the Allport-Vernon scale has been rather 
widely used in vocational psychology.? 
Thurston’s paired comparison scale—though 
laborious, has become a valuable means of 
studying changes in attitude. In the field of 
the study of interests, investigators like Strong, 
Spranger, Likert, Poull, etc., had adopted the 
same but Thorndike deserves the honour of 
being the pioneer in the field. Thorndike 
attempted to measure the interests of the 
students in their school subjects. The Values 
test devised by Woodruff (1941) is closely asso- 
ciated with the study of interests. “Working 
upon the principle that in the nature of these 
major choices is to be found the key to the 
deep-lying interests, as the basic values that 
each of us assigns to the different goals for 
which men strive. . .”* His study is exceedingly 
suggestive as far as its general purpose and 
approach are concerned. The present paper 
reports the findings of the students’ interest 
in amusements and in that context it has been 
aimed to see its relation with personality ° 
structure. In this study, measuring the pre- 
ferred actions has been adopted as a common 
technique for the interesting assessment. 
Procedure-—Two printed forms were 
prepared, one containing the names of amuse- 
ments (24 items) and the other with 10 items 
of personality types (Tables 1A and 1B). 
The items were in alphabetical order in the 
original forms, and were distributed amongst 


1Anne ‘Anastasi, Psychological Testing (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954), p. 566. 


2F, L. Goodenough, Mental Testing (New York: Rinehart & Co., 


8Ibid., p. 375. 


1949), p. 376. 
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57 students, male and female, of different 
colleges in Calcutta. The subjects were in- 
structed to express their preference of amuse- 
ments they liked or disliked most and the 
types of personality traits in other persons they 
preferred most or least. They were required 
to indicate their first impression over each 
item and to check all the items without any 
bias or bothering for the seemingly trivial and 
irrelevant items, They were also instructed to 
express their likes or dislikes for the items by 
rating them with the symbols A,B,C, and D, 
corresponding to their most liking, liking, most 
disliking and disliking respectively. The in- 
vestigation was carried out with one subject 
at a time and though no time limit was fixed 
for answering the items, the subjects were 
instructed to finish as quickly as possible, 
putting down their first impressions over the 
items concerned. 


Results.—Results were drawn on the basis 
of the percentage of students liking or dis- 
liking the items. Two preliminary tables 
(Tables 1A and 1B) were prepared on the 
basis of answers of the subjects in general, i.e., 
irrespective of age, sex or academic standing. 
The items were arranged according to the 
percentage of students preferring them, i.e., 
the highest number was placed at the top, 
while the lowest number at the bottom. This 
was done by adding A and B for like and 
C and D for dislike judgments. Answers of 
only 50 students were taken into account as 
seven were found to be incomplete. 


TABLE 1A 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF AMUSE-- 
MENTS AMONGST COLLEGE STUDENTS 








Serial Amusements Percentage Preference 
No. A B i D 
1. Travelling-railway 62 30 6 2 
2. Movies-romance 58 28 4 10 
3. Movies-adventure 50 36 8 6 
4. Movies-tragedy 26 60 12 2 
5. Movies-historical 50 34 6 10 
6. Walking 32 52 14 Zz 














Serial Amusements Percentage Preference 
No. A B _ & D 
7. Football 48 34 10 8 
8. Motor driving 44 36 8 12 
9. Conversation- 

Religion 46 32 10 12 

10. Conservation 

Persons 42 34 10 14 

il. Cricket 30 46 14 10 

12. Racing 34 40 18 8 

13. Music 54 16 20 10 

14. Movies-general 32 36 12 10 

15. Dancing 22 46 18 14 

16. Conversation-war 16 52 18 14 

17. Movies-comedy 50 17 19 14 

18. Playing-cards 24 42 16 18 

19, Conversation- 

politics 28 32 24 16 

20. Conversation- 

personalities 18 40 22 20 

21. Fishing 14 40 30 16 

22. Conversation-sex 16 34 30 20 

23. Gambling 16 26 18 40 

24. Reading 22 16 24 38 

N = 50 
TABLE 1B 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF PERSONA- 
LITY TYPES AMONGST COLLEGE STUDENTS 





Serial Personality-Traits Percentage Preference 
No. A B i; D 





1. Good-looking 
persons 50 42 6 2 


2. Mentally strong 
persons 78 10 6 6. 


Cautious persons 36 30 22 12 


3 
4. Old persons 8 54 26 12 
5. Blind ,, 10 42 34 14 
6. Deaf ,, 8 606CUCGe DD 
7. Crippled persons a 38 28 30 
8. Weak . 8 20 «48 24 
9. Sick ie | 19 40 40 
10. Nervous ,, 2 12 40 46 





N = 50 








- 
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These preferences are next tabulated on the 
basis of sex differences of the subjects and have 
been shown in Tables 2A and 2B. 
in these two dimensions are considered from 
the educational level. For this purpose, 
students have been grouped into arts students 


Interest 


and science students. In like manner, consi- 
derations are made on the basis of age, i.e., 
difference of interest at the increase of age 
of the students in general. ‘The percentage 
preferences of these groupings will be found 
in Tables 3A, 3B, 4A, and 4B respectively. 


TABLE 2 A 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF AMUSEMENTS AMONGST COLLEGE 


DIFFERENT SEXES 


oTUDENTS OF 





Serial Amusements Male Female 

No. Percentage Preference Percentage Preference 

A B . © ) A Cc 

1. Cricket 48 48 — 4 12 44 28 16 

2. Football 68 28 4 - 32 40 16 12 

3. Movies-adventure 60 36 4 —- 40 40 12 8 

4. Travelling-railway 56 32 8 4 64 28 8 . 

5. Movies-romance 60 28 12 60 28 4 8 

6. Reading 2% 20 12 40 20 12 28 40(x) 

7. Motor driving 48 40 12 44 36 12 8 

8. Movies--tragedy 28 56 16 24 64 8 4 

9, a -historical 52 28 8 12 48 40 4 8 
10. Conversation -persons 44 36 16 o 56 32 4 8 
11. Pn -religion 44 36 1Z 8 64 32 4(b) 
12. Walks 20 56 24 — 44 48 4 4 
13. Movies-general 36 40 8 16 32 40 20 8 
14. Music 64 12 16 8 80 16 4 (c) 
15. Playing cards 24 48 4 24 24 36 24 io 
16. Movies-comedy 36 36 20 8 64 32 4 (a) 
17. Racing 40 28 20 Ez 36 52 8 4 
18. Conversation-personalities 28 36 20 16 16 48 ) 16 
19. Fishing 24 36 28 12 4 56 28 PZ 
20. Dancing 12 48 2% 12 a2 44 12 12 
21. Conversation - sex 20° 40 20 20 16 28 36 20() 
22. me - war 16 40) 28 16 20 60 12 8 
23. of - politics 28 24 36 12 36 40 8 16 
24. Gambling 12 28 32 28 20 24 4 52(z) 

N 25 N 25 





TABLE 2 B 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF PERSONALITY TYPES AMONGST COLLEGE STUDENTS OF 
DIFFERENT SEXES 





Male Female 
Serial Personality Traits Percentage Preference Percentage Preference 
No. A B Cc D A B & D 
1. Good-looking persons a2 40 8 48 44 4 4(a) 
2. Mentally strong persons 76 16 a 4 § 4 8 4(b) 
3. Cautious persons 48 28 20 4 24 32 24 20 
4. Old - 16 48 24 12 ~ 60 14 16(c) 
5. Blind “ 16 44 36 4 4 44 32 20 
6. Deaf oa r2Z 44 36 8 4 28 6 32 
7. Crippled e 8 36 24 64 - 40 $2 28 
8. Weak i 8 24 56 12 8 16 AQ) 36(z) 
9, Sick a nn 20 48 32 a 20 32 48(y) 
10. Nervous +s —- 16 wf 32 4 12 28 56(x) 
N = 25 N 25 








(a) (b) (c) and (x) (y) (z) denote first three positions from first and last three positions from the last upwards. 


7 
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TABLE 3 A 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF AMUSEMENTS AMONGST COLLEGE STUDENTS OF 
DIFFERENT COURSES 











Arts STUDENTS ScIENCE STUDENTS 
Seria Amusements Percentage Preference Percentage Preference 
No. A B & D A B C D 
1. Travelling-railway 91.6 8.3 — _— 50.0 36.8 7.8 5.2 
2. Movies - adventure 58.3 33.3 8.3 -- 47.3 36.8 10.5 a2 
ae » + romance 25.0 66.6 8.3 28.9 50.0 10.5 10.5 
4. Conversation-sex 16.6 58.3 25.0 -_ 23.6 28.9 28.9 18.4(y) 
5. Gambling 25.0 25.0 16:6 . 33:5 13:3 28.9 21.0  36.8(x) 
6. Reading 8.3 — 41.6 50.0 36.8 26.3 13.1 23 .6(z) 
N=12 N=38 





(x) (y) (z) denote last three positions from the last upwards. 


TABLE 3 B 


PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF PERSONALITY TYPES AMONGST COLLEGE STUDENTS 
OF DIFFERENT COURSES 








ARTS STUDENTS ScIENCE STUDENTS 
Serial Personality Traits Percentage Preference Percentage Preference 
No. A B C D A B es 
1. Mentally strong persons 83.3 8.3 8.3 — 79.4 10.2 3.2 32 
2. Good-looking persons 58.3 33.3 8.3 — 47.4 42.1 7.9 2.6 
3. Cautious persons 25.0 41.6 33.3 — 39.4 23.7 21.2 15:7 
4. Nervous ,, —_ 41.6 33.3 25.0 2.6 7.9 39.5 50.0 
5. Weak os 7 33.3 33.3 a5..3 0.2 22 474 22 
6. Sick " — /'33.3 41.6 25.0 _ 18.4 39.5 42.1 





N = 12 N = 38 
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DISCUSSIONS 


Amusement: From the tables, it is apparent 
that “travelling in railways” is most liked 
by the students in general, irrespective of 
sex, age and academic qualifications, and 
next in order comes “‘movies of all categories” 
having the percentage preference (i.e., A+B) 
92 per cent., 86 per cent. and 86 per cent. 
respectively. About dislike preference, “read- 
, 


ing” is disliked most followed by “gambling” 


and “conversation—sex matters’, the 


centage of dislike (C+D) being 62 per cent., 


per- 


58 per cent. and 50 per cent. respectively 
(Table 1A). 


considered separately amongst the male and 


But preferences differ when 


female students. In that case, cricket, football 
and movies (adventure) are preferred most by 
the male students having the percentage pre- 
ference of 96 per cent., 96 per cent. and 
96 per cent. respectively, as against 56 per 
cent., 72 per cent. and 80 per cent. by the 
female students for the same items (A+B in 
Table 2A). Whereas the items most liked by 
comedy”, 


the female students are “movies 


“conversation—religion” and “music” having 
96 per cent., 96 per cent. and 96 per cent. 
respectively as against 72 per cent., 80 per 
cent. and 76 per cent. respectively, for the 
same items as preferred by the male students 
(A+B in Table 2A 

In matter of dislike too, the same trend is 
noticed. The male students disliked most of 


the like 


‘ 
“conversation—politics”’, and “conversation—- 


amusement items “cambling”, 


war’, the preferences being 60 per cent., 
48 per cent. and 44 per cent. respectively. The 
dislike judgments for the same items by the 
female students are 56 per cent., 24 per cent. 
and 20 per 
Table 2A). 

female students are “reading” 68 per cent., 
sex” 56 


“gambling” 56 per cent. though excepting 


ceni. respectively (C+D in 


The items disliked most by the 


“conversation per cent. and 


gambling, the other items are rather liked 


by the male students as their preferences 
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show: “reading” 52 per cent., “conversation— 
sex” 40 per cent., and “gambling” 60 per cent. 
(C+D in Table 2A). Here it is noticed that 
disparities prevail between the male students 
and the female students regarding their liking 
of individual amusement items, though simi- 
larities to some extent are seen regarding 
dislike judgments between these two groups 
of students. 

When the students are divided into educa- 
is found 
that the amusement—‘travelling railway” 


tional levels and age groups, it 
secures the highest position for their like pre- 
(A+B in Tables 3A and 4A) 
except by the students of age group 19 to 20 
years, where the item “movie—adventure” 


ference 


comes to the top. In the dislike preference, 
anomaly is found in both the Tables 3A and 
4A. The art students dislike reading 91.6 per 
cent. most, the science students 
disliked gambling most 57.8 per cent. (C+D 
in Table 3A). 

The students in the age group 20 years, 
dislike “gambling” most, whereas reading was 
disliked most by the students from 21 years 
upwards (C+D in table 4A). 
types.—Students in 
“cood-looking 


whereas 


Personality general 


prefer persons”, “mentally 
strong persons” and “cautious persons”, and 


dislike 


weak persons” 


“nervous persons” and the “sick and 
, the percentage preferences 
being 92 per cent., 88 per cent. and 66 per 
cent. (A+B) and 86 per cent., 80 per cent. 
and 72 per cent. (C+D) respectively as shown 
in the Table 1B. No variation in dislike pre- 
ference is found amongst the male and female 
students, but a slight anomally is noticed in 
the preference to “cautious persons” and “old 
persons”. From Table 2B, it is found that 
76 per cent. (A+B) of the male students like 
“cautious persons”, whereas 56 per cent. of 
the female students like the same and 60 per 
cent, of the female students like “old persons” 
though 64 per cent. of the male students like 
such types. But “good-looking persons” are 
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liked most by both the male and female 
students. 


When dislike judgments are considered, 
variations are found in the preferences of the 
arts and science students. “Sick persons” are 
most disliked by the arts students (66.6 per 
cent. of C+D), whereas 89 per cent., 5 per 
cent, of the science students show dislike for 
the “nervous persons” most as against 
81.6 per cent. of them dislike “sick persons” 
(Table 3B). 


Trends similar to the above appear when 
judgment preferences are considered on age 
basis. Students in the age group 17-18 years 
preferred most the “good-looking persons”, 
whereas the students from age 19 years up- 
wards liked “mentally strong persons”. The 
students in the age group 17 to 20 years and 
above 23 years disliked the “nervous persons” 
most, percentage preference of dislike being 
81.8 per cent. as against 63.6 per cent. for the 
sick persons (C+D in Table 4B). 


Summarising the above it may be said 
that (a) College students in general like 
travelling in railways most and dislike 
gambling most as their amusement (Table 
1A). (b) Male students prefer cricket most as 
amusement as against gambling which they 
dislike most, whereas the female students like 
the movie—comedy pictures most as against 
reading which they dislike most (Table 2A). 
(c) In the academic level both the art and 
science students prefer travelling in railways 
most, but the art students dislike reading as 


against gambling which is most disliked by 
the science students (Table 3A). (d) In the 
age group, travelling in railways is most liked 
by all the students excepting the students of 
age 19 to 20 years who prefer movies— 
adventurous pictures most, and gambling is 
disliked most by the students of age 17 to 20 
years as against reading which is most disliked 
by the students of age 21 years and up 
(Table 4A). (ec) From Table 5A it will be 
seen that 94.54 per cent. of students prefer 
travelling in railways most as their amuse- 
ment, whereas 80.0 per cent. of the students 
dislike reading most. (f) Regarding pre- 
ference of personality traits in other persons, 
the good-looking persons are liked most and 
the nervous persons are disliked most by the 
students in general irrespective of sex diffe- 
rences. (¢) Both the arts and science students 
like most the mentally strong persons, whereas 
the arts students dislike the sick persons most 
as against the nervous persons who are most 
disliked by the science students (Table 3B). 
(h) Though good-looking ‘persons are liked 
most by the students of age 17 to 18 years, 
yet the students of age 19 years and up prefer 
most the mentally strong persons and the 
students of age 21 to 22 years dislike most 
the nervous persons, whereas the students of 
other age groups dislike the sick persons most 
(Table 4B). (i) From Table 5B it will be seen 
that the mentally strong persons are liked most 
by the students in general, i.e., 93.3 per cent. of 
students prefer them and 85.06 per cent. of 
students dislike the nervous persons regarding 
their dislike in personality traits. 


TABLE 5A (Summary) 





Percentage 
Of Like Preference (A + B) 


Amusements 


Travelling-railway 
Movies—comedy 
Reading 
Gambling 


Percentage 


Of Dislike Preference (C + D) 


94.54 (of 8 cases) Paes 
96.00 (of 1 case) g 


esis 80.80 (of 4 cases) 
oes 56.62 (of 5 cases) 
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TABLE 5B (Summary) 





Percentage 
Of Like Preference (A+B) 


Personality Types 


Mentally strong persons 
Good-looking persons 
Nervous 

Sick 


93.30 (of 5 cases) 
89.25 (of 2 cases) 


Percentage 
Of Dislike Preference (C+D) 


85.06 (of 5 cases) 
83.13 (of 5 cases) 








Conclusions.—The purport of this investi- 
gation was to assess the interest of college 
students in amusements and the personality 
traits in other persons. From the foregoing 
discussion it can be concluded that travelling 
as an amusement and mentally strong persons 
as a personality trait are liked most by the 
students, while movies, football, cricket, etc., 
and good-looking persons, etc. fail to secure 
the highest preferential order. The reason 
for this is not far to seek inasmuch as it may 
be that students in general get rare oppor- 
tunities for travelling in railways. Moreover, 
railway travelling is a very good source of 
acquiring knowledge through sight-seeing 


Mentally strong persons are liked most instead 
of good-looking persons, probably because of 
strong personality traits. 


Student’s aversion to reading in leisure time 
may be due to their being with books for long 
hours under compulsion. Being engaged in 
an activity where one is free to think, act and 
behave is the field of amusement. Hence 
leisure time is desired to be spent in activities 
having no immediate goal—or rather the time 
is to be spent in such a way as may be con- 
ducive to a pleasant feeling. 

In like manner dislike in gambling may be 
interpreted because in the long run an 
individual is involved in very unpleasant 
situations. However, definitive answers as to 
the nature of these two interest dimensions 
cannot be obtained from the present investi- 
gation. Further research with more precise 
techniques will be necessary before we can 
come to any conclusion. 
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A STUDY OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


IN RAJASTHAN 


Prayag Mehta 


The present paper seeks to report certain data regarding the social conditions of the 
secondary school pupils collected on a socio-logical questionnaire.1 It was checked by about 
1600 pupils between 12 and 14 years reading in school grades VII and above, spreading over 
32 schools in Rajasthan. It was given to the pupils along with a group test of intelligence. 
The sampling data have been reported elsewhere.?’° 

Mr. Prayag Mehta is Vocational Guidance Officer, Jeevanbharathi Educational and 


Vocational Guidance Centre, Surat. 


The term social background is very wide 
and has extensive implications. The present 
investigation is concerned with a few socio- 
logical factors, viz., occupational class, 
family size, family structure, and occupancy 
rate of the home. The data relate specifically 
to the present sample and broadly to the 
population under study. No generalisation is, 
however, intended. But, for a clear and 
comprehensive understanding of the collected 
data, it is essential to know something about 
the social and economic conditions of 
Rajasthan. The children under study form an 
inseparable part of the common tempo of the 
Rajasthani people. It will, therefore, be in 
fitness to acquaint ourselves with the general 
social conditions of the State of Rajasthan. 


Social Situation in Rajasthan.—Politically, 
the formation of the present State of 
Rajasthan is of recent origin, and has been 
completed in seven stages. The present set up 
came into being in 1956 owing to the reorga- 
nisation of states. Besides a few other areas, 
it is composed of 21 former princely states.* 
With an area of 1,32,227 sq. miles and a 
population of 1,59,70,757, it is one of the 
largest states in India. 


As one expects, the main occupation of the 
people is agriculture and about 70 per cent. 
depend upon land. Others are engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations. The distribution 
is shown in Table 1.° 








TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION—RAJASTHAN 1951 
Sr. Occupational classification Percentage to total All India 
No. population percentage 
A. Agricultural occupations 66.70 68.18 
1. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned 40.03 46.08 
2. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 22.02 9.00 
3. Cultivating labourers 3.02 12.06 
4. Non-cultivating owners of land and rent receivers 1.63 1.04 
B. Non-agricultural occupations 30.30 28.22 
1. Production (Other than cultivation) 9.33 10.06 
2. Commerce 6.85 5.09 
3. Transport 1.06 1.07 
4. Other services 13.06 12.00 





1See Appendix. 


2Prayag Mehta, “A Group Test of Intelligence in Hindi,” Education and Psychology, 1954, 


4-5, 50-70. 


8Prayag Mehta, “Revision of a Group Test of Intelligence for Rajasthani Children: A Preliminary 
Report.” J, Educational and Vocational Guidance, 1958, 2, 84-96. 

4Bureau of Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, A Statistical Outline of Rajasthan, 1953. 

5Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, Basic Statistics, Rajasthan, 


1957, p. 20. 
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The above figures show that the occu- 
pational structure prevailing in Rajasthan is 


i 
almost identical to the average Indian 


structure with one or two exceptions. 


There however, certain historical 


features specific to Rajasthan. For centuries, 


are, 


Rajasthani people had been living under 
princely regimes. Even the slender progress 
in industry, education, transport and in such 
fields as other parts of India were making 
under the British regime, was not allowed to 
the people of Rajasthan then living under 
separate principalities. Political consciousness 
and social reforms remained at a much lower 
ebb. 


majority of the people were lingering under a 


sesides these deprivations, a_ large 
second, or perhaps a third, order of tutelage 
of the Jagirdari (landlordism). The jagiri 
areas were notoriously known as fortresses of 
ignorance, abject poverty, and forced labour. 
Reporting a small social survey of rural 
Rajasthan, Ved Prakash observes that ‘‘the 
belief that 


conditions in the erstwhile Jagirdari areas are 


evidence confirms the common 


even more backward than the other parts of 
the State.”® Reforms and progress in education 
unthinkable 


industry therefore, 


and were, 
under such conditions. However, the situation 
changed for the better. Land reforms have 
now been introduced and the tiller of the land 
is coming to his own. But, as will be seen 
in Table 1, even now in 1951, about 25 per 
cent. of people who till land, do not own it, or 
possess it only partially. The net area sown 
per capita during 1955-56 was 1.77 acres and 
the land revenue estimate per capita for the 
year 1957-58 was Rs. 4.17.’ These figures show 
that even those people who cultivate their 


own land get very little out of it. Loss of crops, 
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locusts, failure of monsoons, outmoded means 
of cultivation, etc., are gripping them. Poverty 


is still their constant companion. 


Under the non-agricultural occupations, 
about 16 per cent. are engaged in production 
other than cultivation and commerce. It is 
reported® that on 31st December 1956, there 
were 470 registered factories, big and small, 
of various types employing about 57,000 
persons. Certain public and private joint stock 
companies, mining and construction industries 
have been also reported. But evidently most 
of the persons under the head, commerce and 
production, are engaged in small scale, cottage 
and village industries and indiginous work. 

The occupational class _ of 
employing about 13 per cent. of the total 
population, form an important group. It 


services, 


includes professional people and government 
servants and other persons. The mind of the 
persons seeking employment may partially be 
judged by the live-registers of the employment 
exchanges. It is reported’ that, during 1956 
about 11,000 out of the total number of 19,480 
applicants, registered for unskilled jobs; about 
+,000 wanted clerical jobs. There were 78 and 
707 applicants, seeking jobs respectively in 
industrial supervisory and skilled and semi- 
skilled services. It means that a large number 
of persons, seeking jobs through employment 
exchanges, are unskilled and untrained. 


The above figures, corroborate the admitted 
fact of the economic backwardness of the 
State. And a has 

] 


necessary corollaries in social backward 


backward economy its 
ness. 
Thus, as mentioned earlier, the total literacy 
is estimated at 8.95 per cent. being 14.45 per 


cent. for males and 2.99 per cent. for females.’” 


Ved Prakash, A Socio-cducational Study of Rural Life in Rajasthan (Baroda: M. S. University, 
1956), p. 7. 
7Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, Basic Statistics, Rajasthan, 
1997, p. 3. 
SIbid., pp. 45-46. 
*Ibid., p. 60 
1%Tbid., p. 


85. 
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For rural areas it is estimated at 4.9 per cent.** 


only. It is reported’? that out of the school 
going children of age-groups 6-11 years, 30 per 
cent. only were actually attending schools in 
rural areas. This was only 18 per cent. in case 
of villages then under Jagirdari. 

It will be clearly seen that economic, 
occupational and educational conditions are 
far from satisfactory. A large majority of 
people are totally illiterate. Most of the school 
going children under 11 years are not attend- 
ing schools. Women’s lot is even worse. We 
shall now turn to report and discuss the socio- 
logical data collected during the present 





investigation in the context of the general 
social situation of the State. 


Occupational Class—The occupation of the 
father is reported to be the central influence in 
the children’s social and family environ- 
ments.’*”'* It is reported that the various 
aspects of social background show a similar 
pattern of variation according to the occu- 
pational class.’*’*® Let us examine the pattern 
of variation in the present investigation. 


The following table shows distribution of 
children according to the occupational class 
of the father: 





TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 
Indentifying Occupational No. of % of the 
number* class children total 

i Professional 218 14.67 
Bs Salaried employees 338 23.43 
3. Self-account and business 536 35.90 
4. Skilled workers 120 8.04 
D> Farmers 200 13.40 
6. Unskilled manual workers 68 4.56 

Total: 1480 100.00 





Table 2 shows that about 74 per cent. of 
pupils come from non-agricultural occu- 
pational classes. This is quite expected in view 
of the special nature of the population under 
study and the social picture of Rajasthan. 
How many of the children of the age-group 
12-14 years be expected to read in school 
grades VII and above in rural areas, with its 
total percentage of literacy at five per cent? 
Thirteen per cent. of the sample, of course, 
belong to the farmer’s families. It is perhaps 
due more to our method of sampling than 


otherwise. We tried and included a number of 
schools from small towns with a view to reach- 
ing such children. Obiously most of them 
belong to better off families who can afford to 
send their children to schools. 

A word in regard to the classification of 
occupations will be appropriated here. It is 
similar to the one followed by Bhatia’ with” 
slight modifications. Precedence was given to 
the nature of work. The primary school 
teachers earn less than Rs. 100 a month, but 








*These identifying numbers alone will be used in future to denote the occupational class. 

11Bureau of Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, A Statistical Outline of Rajasthan, 1953, p. iii. 

12Ved Prakash, Op. cit. 

13C, M. Bhatia, Performance Tests under Indian Conditions (Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1955). 

14C, V. Kiser, Group Differences in Urban Fertility (Bathmore: Williams and Wilkins, 1942). 

15§cottish Council for Research in Education, Social Implication of the 1947 Scottish Mental 
Survey (London: University of London Press, 1953). 

16Sohanlal, Mental Measurement (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1948). 

17Bhatia, op. cit., p. 94. 
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group. These teachers, although poorly paid, 
hold important positions in villages. And, as 
Maxwell remarks, “the significant difference 
is not so much in the amount of money 
earned as in the way it is spent.”?* Certain 
business people earn more through shop- 
keeping than professional people, but they 
have been included in the business class. The 
idea was to group people according to the 
way they live, or aspire to live. 


Family Size—Family size is indicated by 
the number of brothers and sisters in a given 
family. Its calculation is puzzling when the 
children from joint families are to be studied. 
Anastasi’® pointing out a number of methodo- 
logical difficulties in this regard, says, “A 
source of difficulty in several studies is the 
inclusion of incomplete families in the 
sample.” It may vitiate the results in a number 
of unpredictable ways. Another difficulty is 
confronted when we come to the definition of 
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mean family size. The mean family size per 
child and the mean family size per family are 
two different things. Anastasi explains them 
in these terms: “When size of sib-ship is 
recorded for each child and these sizes are 
averaged, the mean family size per child is 
obtained. On the other hand, when number of 
children in each family is recorded, as in a 
census survey, the average of these numbers 
gives mean family size per family.*° Confussion 
between these two terms will lead to incorrect 
comparisons. Usually the mean per child is. 
used in investigations of our type. We have 
used the same and obtained it by the method 
reported by Anastasi and referred to above. 
Whether the size of family calculated from the 
present data reflects incomplete or complete 
families, is not certain.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY SIZE 


The following table shows distribution of 
the family size for the sample. 











TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILY SIZE FOR THE PRESENT SAMPLE 
Size of Frequency Size of Frequency Size of Frequency 
family family family 
7 6 213 11 15 
2 101 7 171 12 5 
3 159 8 126 13 1 
4 257 9 49 14 2 
5 316 10 31 15 1 
Table 3 shows that the family size goes upto Occupational Overall 


15 and the highest frequency is recorded by 
the family size 5. 


Mean Family Size—Table 3A shows the 
mean family size by occupational class. 
TABLE 3A 
MEAN FAMILY SIZE BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASS 





Occupational Overall 
class mean family 
aa | 
1 5.20 
2 5.17 


mean family 
size per child 


ef 
4.91 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


The mean family size for each occupational 
class and for the overall sample comes to five. 
Occupational class appears to produce no 
effect on the size of the family. 

It will be interesting to recall certain other 
studies in this connection. The Scottish Mental 


class 


Aun oo 














18Scottish Council for Research in Education. Social Implication of 1947 Scottish Mental 
Survey (London: University of London Press, 1953), p. 163. 
19Anne Anastasi, “Intelligence and Family Size.” Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, p. 200. 
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Survey”® reports definite variations in sizes of 
family according to occupational class. 
Unskilled manual workers and agricultural 
workers record the highest mean family size of 
about 4.5. The salaried employees show the 
least, i.e., about 2.5. Kiser? reports similarly 
and suggests inverse relationship between 
family size, and income, occupational level, 
and education. 


The family size is related to fertility of 
parents. Various studies have been made 
regarding the fertility differentials and 
occupational classes. One important study 
reports** persistent differentials between urban 
and rural families, particularly between 
agricultural and non-agricultural families. 
But, at the same time, it reports evidence for 
actual increase in family size in upper social 


levels of Sweden and England. 


The present data were collected in 1956 
and, therefore, relate to children born between 
1942 and 1944. Statistics indicate a rise of 
55 per cent. in the population of Rajasthan in 
the period 1901-1951. The Mean Decennial 
Growth Rate during 1941-51 is reported to be 
13.9 per cent.?* The children in the present 
sample and their brothers and sisters are 
directly concerned with these population 
increases. A natural result of population 
growth is a rise in the mean family size per 
family, And, as more brothers and sisters are 
born, the mean family size per child also tends 
to increase. 


The family size is connected with the social 
values of parents. “These differences in family 


size”, writes Maxwell, “are probably the result 
of a number of trends. Often the parents are 
faced with a choice between maintaining a 
certain material and social standard of living, 
on the one hand, and having a large number 
of children on the other hand. The parents’ 
choice is partly determined by the values and 
standards of the occupational group to which 
they belong.** This statement needs comment. 
It is true that the parents’ choice is partly 
determined by their values and standards. But 
what determines these values? Occupational 
class is not a complete answer, because, 
question then arises, what determines the 
values of an occupational class? To say that 
it is its standard of living, we will be arguing 
in a circle. The answer is provided by Piaget 
in a rather different context. He shows how 
thought springs out of material action.”® It is, 
then, the activity of the man which shapes his 
thinking and values. The nature of activities 
depends upon the level of economic develop- 
ment in a given society. Industrialisation and 
rapid scientific advances are producing 
qualitative changes in the mode of human 
activities, and therefore, in thinking. 


The situation in Rajasthan, briefly discussed 
in the beginning, presents a different picture. 
Industrialisation is only beginning now. 
Education has still to make a tremendous 
headway. The per capita expenditure on 
education is only Rs. 3.75.2° No doubt the 
rise in the material and social standard of ° 
living is the fundamental problem before the 
people, but they have still to realise that one 
of the means lies in planning and controlling 





20Scottish Council for Research in Education, Social Implication of the 1947 Scottish Mental 


Survey (London: University of London Press, 1953), p. 160. 
21C. V. Kiser, Group Differences in Urban Fertility (Bathmore: Williams and Wilkins, 1942). 
22United Nations Department of Social Affairs. Population Branch. The Determinants and 
Consequences of Population Trends. ST/SOA. Series A. Population Studies No, 17. (New 


York: United Nations, 1953). 


23Bureau of Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, A Statistical Outline of Rajasthan, 1953, p. i. 

24Scottish Council for Research in Education, Social Implication of the 1947 Scottish Mental 
Survey (London: University of London Press, 1953), p. 163. 

25Piaget, Jean, The Psychology of Intelligence (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951). 

26Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, Basic Statistics, Rajasthan, 


1997, D. 3. 
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their families. Significantly, this applies to all 
the occupational classes. The social con- 
sciousness, at least in this respect, appears to 
be the same among all sections. It is mostly 
agreed that procreation may be influenced by 
genetic factors and by such environmental 
conditions as nutrition and climate. But, as 
Lorimer** points out, fertility among the 
existing human populations arises chiefly from 
social and psychological factors. As these 
factors are common among the various occu- 
pational classes in Rajasthan, the fertility or 
the family size comes out to be similar. 

It should be recalled here that the data 
from the present investigation are not suffi- 
cient enough to draw any inferences about 
the general population of Rajasthan. They 
relate to a specific population. As mentioned 
earlier, this is comparatively a better off 
section of the general population. It includes 
parents and families whose children of 12-14 
years are reading in school grades VII and 
above. In view of this, the mean family size 
of the other sections of population is not likely 
to be less than five, if not more. 
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The children in the present sample, to 
whatever occupational class they may belong, 
have on an average, four brothers and sisters 
(five including himself or herself) . 


Family Structure-——As many social and 
psychological factors influence family size, it 
will be interesting to know something about 
them regarding the population under study. 
It is a common belief that a joint rather than 
a unitary system of family exists widely in 
Rajasthan. It was decided to set up two 
criteria to check this view. (i) Number of 
children _ belonging families where 
“uncles”** and their offspring also live and 
have a common kitchen; (ii) Number of 


children coming out of families having 1, 2, 3 
3929 


to 


and 4 or more “earning members. 

(i) Families with an Uncle—One common 
belief in regard to a joint family is that an 
uncle and his offspring who also live within it, 
have a common kitchen and account. 

The following table records distribution of 
pupils by such families for each occupa- 
tional class. 


TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY NATURE OF FAMILY FOR OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 





Occupational Total no. of 
class pupils 
N 
1 218 202 
2 338 280 
3 536 412 
4 120 102 
5 200 162 
6 68 58 
Total 1480 1216 


No. of pupils from families 
where no uncle lives 


No. of pupils from families 
where uncles live 


% of total N % of total 
91.7 16 7.3 
82.9 58 17.1 
76.9 124 23.1 
55.0 18 51.0 
81.0 38 19.0 
85.0 10 15.0 
82.2 264 17.8 





It will be observed from Table 4 that only 
17.8 per cent. of the total sample belong to 
families where uncles and their offspring are 
also living and sharing a common kitchen. 
The rest, i.e., 82.2 per cent. belong to other 


families where either there are no uncles or 
they are living separately. Such data may 
tend one to say that the majority of children 
do not belong to joint families. Such a view 
may not be wholly correct and neither is it 


27Lorimer, F. et al. Culture and Human Fertility (Paris: Unesco, 1954). 

28“Uncle” as related to the pupil. This will be used in the same sense throughout, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

2“Earning members” will be used in the same sense throughout unless otherwise indicated. 























warranted by the present evidence. It is 
reported* that, there are about 61 per cent. 
of the dependents on the agricultural and 68 
per cent. on the non-agricultural population. 
Out of these, 15.9 per cent. and 7.9 per cent. 
respectively, are earning dependents. The 
rest are non-earning dependents including 
children and women. It is not difficult to see 
that some of these dependents are other than 
children and housewives. Some of them may 
be widows, others may be grown up brothers 
and other relatives. 

The fact that 82.2 per cent. of the sample 
come from families where uncles and their 
offspring do not live needs some attention. 
This may be attributable to many reasons, 
the main being the special nature of the 
population under study. The father of a 
child of 12-14 years, reading in school grade 
VII or above, and having on an average four 
other brothers and sisters, is expected to be 
fairly grown up, and, therefore, settled in 
life. Parenthetically, it may be mentioned 
here that such families may also tend to be 
complete. The brother of such a father can 
also be expected to be same. Then,'as shown 
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and the professional people have, conse: 
quently, been subjected to large scale 
transfers from one place to another. Often 
a government servant may be heard remark- 
ing, “integration of states has led to the 


> 


disintegration of our families.” A combined 
family of two or more earning brothers tends 
to be separated in this way. Such brothers 
may be living separately at different places, 
and still have a common account thereby 
sharing the values of a joint family. A slightly 
larger incidence of such families (where 
uncles also live together) in agricultural and 
business classess than others (see Table 4) and 
a larger number of earning dependents, i.e., 
15.9 per cent. on agricultural population tend 
to confirm the above view. 

(ii) Earning Members.—The following 
table records frequency of pupils according 
to the number of earning members in their 
families. 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY EARNING 
MEMBERS 


No. of earning No.of children % of total 








earlier, such fathers may be better off as saponins ” se, ons —_ a 
; : family family 

compared to the other sections of population. : 

And if, they tend to live separately from 1 791 53.30 

their brothers, it is not unexpected. Secondly, y 420 28.50 

integration of the former princely states into 3 . 182 12.54 

the Union of Rajasthan may also be partially 4 87 6.09 

responsible for this fact. Salaried employees Total 1480 100.43 

TABLE 5A 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EARNING MEMBERS BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 





Occupational 


Earning members 


class 
1 2 $ oases Total 

1 65.25 15.30 12.40 6.75 99.70 
2 56.26 28.42 8.70 6.64 100.02 
3 45.18 31.68 12.06 10.86 99.98 
4 67.24 26.66 4.10 1.64 99.64 
5 35.00 35.00 19.00 11.00 100.00 
6 63.00 23.00 8.50 5.20 99.70 
Overall 53.30 28.50 12.54 6.09 100.43 





80Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Rajasthan, Basic Statistics, Rajasthan, 


1957, p. 21. 
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It is seen in Table 5 that nearly 47 per 
cent. of the present sample belong to families 
where there are more than one earning 
member. These may include working 
mothers, elder brothers, uncles, etc. Most of 
them may be elder brothers. This again is 
related to the specific nature of our sample. 
The age-group being 12-14 years and the 
mean family size approximating five, it is not 
unexpected that some of the elder brothers or 
sisters are grown up and earning. Such 
families will tend to be joint families. Then 53 
per cent. of children come from families where 
there is only one earning member. The general 
picture of the economic status indicates that 
there may be many non-earning dependents 
on some of such families. These may be 
widows, unemployed male adults, other 
relatives, etc. It means that such earning 
members have not only to support their own 
offspring but some of their relatives also. Such 
families cannot be called unitary. They also 
are, in a way, joint families. 


Table 5A supplies further data in this 
connection. We have seen that there are about 
15.9 per cent. of earning dependents among 
the agricultural population. We find here 65 
per cent. of children of the agricultural class 
belonging to families where there are more 
than one earning member. So also for 
business class. 55 per cent. of children of this 
class have more than one earning member 
in their families. The smallest incidence of 
such families, (i.e., families where there are 
more than one earning member) is found in 
the class of skilled workers. It is only 32 per 
cent. The professional class shows 35 per cent. 
This may be due to two reasons; viz., 
(i) children of these classes show greater 
school and college going tendency and hence 
begin to earn late as compared to agricultural 
and business classes. This applies particularly 
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to professionals and salaried employees. This 
gets support by the statistics*? showing 7.5 
per cent. earning and as many as 60.8 per cent. 
non-earning dependents among the non- 
agricultural population; and (ii) a greater 
tendency among such population to live 
independent of their fathers or elder brothers. 
This may apply particularly to skilled and 
unskilled workers. 


We have seen above that a family may not 
necessarily be unitary even though it has only 
one earning member. The large number of 
non-earning dependents, specially among the 
non-agricultural population, confirm _ this 
view. The joint family system is a subtle 
problem and has many economic, social and 
psychological aspects. The agricultural eco- 
nomy, lack of industrialisation, stronghold of 
traditions, customs, rites, a large number of 
dependents, etc. promote values of a joint 
family. Thus, it will be fair to infer that a 
majority of the present sample live and grow 
under influence of the values of a joint family 
system in one way or the other. This is irres- 
pective of the occupational class to which their 
fathers belong. It may be a little stronger for 
children under the rural setting than those 
under the urban. 


The uniform mean family size for all occu- 
pational classes also indicates similar values. 
The idea of family planning has not gained 
ground with any one of them. The choice 
between a higher standard of living or a larger 
family has obviously not gripped them. 
Religious and other sentiments and customs 
are rather strongly opposed to such a view. 

Occupancy Rate—Occupancy rate is 
generally regarded as an index of housing 
conditions and homes where three or more 
persons live per room have been regarded as 
overcrowded.*? In a sense, overcrowding itself 





31Directorate of Economics and Statistics, 


Rajasthan 1957. 
32Scottish Council for Research in Education, Social Implication of the 1947 Scottish Mental 
Survey (London: University of London Press, 1953, p. 163. 


Government of Rajasthan, Basic Statistics, 
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becomes an index of housing conditions. But 
there may not be overcrowding and still 
housing conditions may be poor. This is more 
so, in case of a State like Rajasthan. Housing 
conditions would tend to depend upon the 
general social and economic conditions of a 
given area. As briefly mentioned in the 
beginning, the social situation in Rajasthan 
reflects backwardness. Thus, it will not at all 
be unusual to come across a house without 
a latrine even in an urban area. Sanitation, 
ventilation and other essential housing 
facilities are lacking. One may find a big 
house containing many rooms but devoid of 
ventilation. Modern housing is non-existent 
for a large majority of people. 


Following the Scottish Mental Survey data 
were tabulated for four occupancy rates coded 
as follows: 








Persons per room Code No. 
Fewer than one person 1 
One person and less than two 2 


Two persons and less than three 3 
Three persons and more than three 4 





The relevant data from the present investi- 
gation regarding the occupancy rate are 
recorded in Tables 6 and 7. Examination of 
these tables leads to a general conclusion that 
the occupancy rate varies both by occupational 
class and by the size of family. Houses where 
three or more persons live per room can be 
described only as overcrowded. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPANCY RATE BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASS FOR ALL SIZES OF FAMILY 











Occupational Occupancy rate 
class 
1 2 3 + Unknown Total 
1 15.84 51.50 21.38 11.56 100.28 
2 15.60 33.60 24.30 23.70 3.30 100.50 
3 17.28 38.34 20.16 18.90 Le 99.80 
4 6.09 42.73 21.78 26.70 2.90 100.20 
5 8.50 36.50 29.00 26.00 100.00 
6 7.82 15.64 30.87 33.81 99.88 





Table 6 shows four important features. 
{i) Difference in occupational classes show 
relation with differences in occupancy rates; 
(ii) manual classes (Classes 4, 5 and 6) tend 
to show more overcrowding than the non- 
manual classes (classes 1, 2 and 3) ; (iii) non- 
manual classes also show overcrowding. About 
12 per cent. of children belonging to profes- 
sional classes hail from homes which are 
overcrowded. This is more serious in case of 
salaried employees where nearly 24 per cent. 
of children live in overcrowded homes; (iv) 
differences in occupancy rate by occupational 
classes are not very striking. All classes show 


overcrowding except professional and business 
classes which show a little less. Certain 
allowance should be given to fluctuations 
owing to small number in the case of the 
unskilled manual workers. The features (ii) 
and (iii) need comment. 

The occupancy rate for the occupational 
class does not show clear differentiation. The 
differences are not so “striking and disturbing” 
as revealed by surveys in the West.** There 
the differences in the occupational class show 
very close relationship to differences in the 
occupancy rate.** The data from the present 
investigation suggest that the occupational 





33] bid. 
84Ibid. p. 169. 
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class does not make a very big difference as 
regards the housing of children is con- 
cerned. It may be due to two reasons: 
(i) Although people differ in their occupa- 
tions and belong to different occupational 
classes, they are living on a general level of 
poverty and they cannot afford good houses 
or rather spacious houses; (ii) or all may not 
be equally poor but they equally share a 
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common set of values towards housing. Those 
who can afford do not yet realise the need 
for better housing. While discussing the size 
of the family, we have seen that the various 
occupational classes show no differences and 
all have the same mean family size, i.e., five. 
Table 7 shows that the differences in the 
occupancy rates are more closely related to 
the differences in the size of family. 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPANCY RATE BY FAMILY SIZE FOR ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES 





Size of 


Occupancy rate 
3 + 





family 1 2 Unknown Total 
1 51.30 33.20 9.10 6.10 99.70 

2 35.80 38.70 14.70 5.90 5.60 99.70 

3 28.98 32.13 20.16 14.70 4.41 100.38 

4 15.21 45.24 18.33 19.89 1.56 100.23 

5 11.78 41.98 25.30 18.79 2.17 99.96 

6 9.66 36.42 29.94 23.50 0.46 99.98 

7 8.12 29.30 30.94 30.94 0.68 99.88 

8 6.00 31.00 28.00 35.00 100.00 

9 6.20 10.30 38.90 44.40 99.80 
10 <- 1.80 23.40 25.20 46.80 2.80 99.00 
Overall 14.84 35.57 24.58 22.71 1.74 99.44 





The trend of Table 7 is very clear. Over- 
crowding tends to increase with a rise in 
the size of the family. The correlation between 
the two works out at .335 which is highly 
significant. The data appear to confirm the 
popular belief that the children from large 
families would tend to live in overcrowded 
homes, 


Another striking feature of Table 7 is the 
overall overcrowding. About 23 per cent. of 
children under study are living in homes 
which are overcrowded. It was stated above 
that the occupancy rate may serve only as a 
minimum index of housing in Rajasthan. 
Even big houses with many rooms may show 
lack of proper facilities. In view of this, over- 
crowding becomes serious, indeed. It is 
reported about the rural areas of Rajasthan 
that, “the average number of rooms per house 


is two and the average number of persons 
only .38, showing that one room is being 
shared by more than 2.5 persons.*° 


The population under study, as we have 
seen above, is a selected one. The children of 
12-14 years reading in school grades VII and 
above tend to come comparatively from better 
off families. When a big number of children 
belonging to such families appear to live in 
overcrowded homes, the condition of children 
belonging to other families can very well be 
imagined. The data indicate that the housing 
conditions in Rajasthan are far from satis- 
factory. The adverse effect of overcrowding 
and poor housing condition on the child’s 
educational development can hardly be over- 
emphasised. 


Conclusion.—The data from the present 
investigation suggest that the majority of the 





Ce A Socio-educational Study of Rural Life in Rajasthan (Baroda: M. S. University, 
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children of 12-14 years reading in school 


grades VII and above belong to non-agricul- 


tural population. 


On an average, such 


children have four other brothers and sisters. 
The mean family size is the same for all occu- 
* pational classes, suggesting that they live and 
grow under the influence of a joint family 
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system. Housing condition or the occupancy 


rate shows no striking variations for the occu- 
pational class, although such differences are 
evident. The occupancy rate appears to be 
more closely related to the size of family. The 
data reveal that a large number of children 
live in overcrowded homes. 


APPENDIX 


SocioLocicAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
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1. 


Where does your family live? Write 
below: 


Name of the village/town. District. 


Do you originally belong to Rajasthan? 
If not, give the name of the State to 
which you originally belong? 


. What is your mother tongue? That is, 


which language do you use in your home? 
Underline one of the following: 
Rajasthani, Hindi, Urdu, any other: 


Read These Carefully: 


What is your father? (If not alive, what 
was he?) If your father is an employee, 
it is not sufficient to mention this. Write 
the name of the department and the post 
he holds or held. For example, ‘clerk 
in a customs department’ or ‘teacher 
in a high school’, etc. Similarly, if he 
is a shopkeeper, mention the type of 
shop; if he is a tiller, mention whether 
he tills his own land or others’ land, etc. 
Write the details of your father’s 
occupation in the space given below: 


If your father is not alive and if you live 
with any other relative, give details of 
his occupation. 


6. 


Does your family live in a rented house? 


7. Do you have your own house in the 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


village or the town? If so, where? 


How many rooms are there in the house 
in which you live with your father or 
relative? (Kitchen can be counted as a 
room, but not the bath-room). 


How many persons are there in your 
house? (Write the answer after counting 
all the members like brothers, sisters, 
cousins, uncles, aunts, etc. Give the 
number of the persons who share the 
house with you). 


How many brothers and sisters have you? 


_ (Count yourself also). 


What is your position? 
(a) How many earning members are in 
your family? 


_(b) Name the earning members, (e.g. 


father, mother, uncle, brother, etc.) . 
What is the total monthly expenditure of , 
your family? Give the figures in rupees 
after careful consideration. 

(a) How many uncles have you? What 
are they? 

(b) Do they live with your father in the 
same family? (That 1s, are the 
meals for you, your uncles and your 
cousins cooked in a common 
kitchen?) , 

What is your caste? 


Do you get any stipend or scholarship? 
From what source? 


‘ 
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THE POLICE SERVICE 


The police service of Great Britain is 
organized and controlled on a local basis under 
the guidance of those Ministers of the Crown 
who are responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in their respective countries. 
In England and Wales the responsible 
Minister is the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (the Home Secretary) ; in 
Scotland the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
In Northern Ireland the police force is 
controlled by an Inspector General, who is 
responsible to Northern Ireland’s Minister of 
Home Affairs. 


POLICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Police Forces.—There are 126 separate inde- 
pendent police forces in England and Wales, 
defined according to area of responsibility as 
county forces, borough forces, combined 
forces (which are forces whose area of 
responsibility extends over neighbouring 
counties or boroughs), the Metropolitan 
Police Force (which is responsible for the 
county of London, the county of Middlesex, 
parts of adjoining counties and three county 
boroughs) and the City of London force, In 
Scotland there are 33 forces including county 
forces, burgh forces and combined forces. 


In England and Wales and Scotland, police 
forces vary considerably in size according to 
the area and population which they serve. 
Thus, in 1957 the Metropolitan Police Force 
had a strength of 16,419 while that of the 
smallest force in Scotland was 16. 


The strength of the regular police force in 
Great Britain at the end of 1956 was approxi- 
mately 66,000 men and 2,200 women. 


In addition to the regular police forces, 
there are the police of certain public services, 


e.g., the British Transport Commission Police, 
the Civil Aviation Constabulary, the Port of 
London Authority Police and other dock and 
harbour forces (who, although not subject to 
the supervision of the Home Secretary or the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, have duties 
and powers analogous to those of ordinary 
constables but limited to the premises and 
immediate neighbourhoods of their employ- 
ers), the police of the Service Departments, 
ie, the Admiralty Constabulary, the War 
Department of Constabulary, which guards 
War Office lands and military property, the 
Royal Marine Police, who are employed 
chiefly in dockyards, and the Air Ministry 
Constabulary. 


Police Authorities—In the counties of 
England and Wales the police authority is the 
Standing Joint Committee, half of whose 
members are members of the county council 
while the other half are justices of the peace. 
In the boroughs the police authority is known 
as the Watch Committee and is elected by 
the council from its members. The police 
authority of a combined force is made up of 
representatives of the constituent areas 
as prescribed in the scheme under which 
they combine. 


In the Metropolitan Police District the 
Home secretary is the police authority. In 
the city of London the Common Council is 
the police authority, although it usually 
appoints a standing committee to deal with 
all police matters on its behalf. 


In Scotland the police authority for the 
counties is the county or joint county council; 
in the large burghs it is town council; 
where there are combined forces there is a 
joint police committee. 
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It is the statutory duty of the police 
authorities to establish and maintain efficient 
police forces for their areas. They are also 
responsible for the appointment of the chief 
officer of police in their areas, subject to the 
approval of the Home Secretary in the 
provinces of England and Wales, to the 
approval of the Crown in the City of London, 
and to the approval of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland in Scotland. In the Metropolitan 
Police District the chief officer of police and 
his immediate subordinates are appointed by 
the Crown on the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary. 


Central Authority—Co-ordination and a 


certain measure of central control are 
exercised through detailed police regula- 
tions which are issued for their respective 
countries by the Home Secretary and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, who are 
required by the Police Act, 1919, ‘to act in 
consultation one with another in this connec- 
tion.” The police regulations cover such 
matters as discipline, mutual aid, pay, 
allowances, pensions, clothing, expenses and 
conditions of service of the members of all 


police forces to which the Act applies. 


The Secretaries of State are advised on 
questions relating to the conditions of service 
of the police by the Police Council for Great 
Britain, a negotiating body, representative on 
the one side of all ranks of the police service 
and on the other of the police authorities, 
which was established in 1953. In their super- 
visory responsibilities they are assisted by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary, who 
inspect each force (except the Metropolitan 
Police Force) at least once aryear. At the end 
of 1956 there were four inspectors in England 
and Wales and one in Scotland. 

Central control also derives from the fact 
that all police authorities receive a Govern- 
ment grant equal to half their’ next 
expenditure reckoned in accordance with the 
provisions of Orders made under the 
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Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1950 
(as regards England and Wales), and the 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1956 (as regards 
Scotland). These Orders empower the Home 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to withhold the grant in whole or in 
part, permanently or for such time as they 
may determine, if they are not satisfied that a 
police area is efficiently policed, that a force is 
properly maintained and administered, or that 
the rates of pay or allowances are as prescribed 
or approved by them. 


Centrally Run Services—During recent 
years a number of common services have been 
established to supplement those provided by 
the police authorities for their own use. In 
England and Wales such services include a 
training service, which provides a number of 
residential district training centres and a 
central police college; an installation and 
maintenance service of wireless equipment 
for the police; and a forensic service, which 
provides laboratories for the use of regional 
groups of forces. In Scotland there 
central police college, which provides 
training courses for recruits and courses 
of higher training; but the installation 
and maintenance of wireless equipment is 
a direct charge upon the police authorities 
concerned and there is no centrally run 
forensic science service. The Glasgow police 
force, however, operates an extensive labo- 
ratory, the service of which is available to the 
whole of the Scottish police, and the univer- 
sities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
St. Andrews render assistance when required. 


is a 


A number of national services are provided 
by the Metropolitan Police Force, whose 
functions in this respect include: (1) the 
maintenance of the central Criminal Record 
Office, which is a national registry of criminals 
and crime, containing a Central Fingerprint 
Bureau, the services of which are available to 
all police forces of the United Kingdom and 
certain foreign forces; (2) the publication of 
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the Police Gazette,’ which contains particulars 
of people wanted for crime and details of 
stolen property, and is supplied without charge 
to the police forces of the United Kingdom 
and to certain Commonwealth and foreign 
forces; (3) the organization and control of the 
Special Branch of the Criminal Investigation 
Department at New Scotland Yard, whose 
duties include the protection of Royalty, 
Ministers of the Crown, and distinguished 
foreign visitors; and (4) the carrying out of 
extradition orders made by the courts. For 
certain of these services, the Metropolitan 
Police Force receives an additional Exchequer 
grant. 


Police Officers—There are several different 
kinds of police officer in Great Britain. Regular 
police officers who usually serve for 25 years 
or more and thereafter retire on pension; 
members of the first police reserve, which is 
composed almost entirely of police pensioners 
or men with previous police experience who 
are prepared to give wholetime paid service to 
a particular force in an emergency, whether 
national or local; members of the Special 
Constabulary, which consists of volunteers who 
perform short periods of duty without pay 
in their spare time from their normal 
occupations.? erly 


In general, entry to the regular police force 
1s open to men between the ages of 19 and 30, 
although an exception may be made in the 
case of ex-regular Navy, Army and Air Force 
men of over 30 years of age. Women entrants 
in England and Wales must be between the 
ages of 20 and 35, and in Scotland between 20 
and 30 years old. The standard police ranks 
in Great Britain except in the Metropolitan 
Police District, are: chief constable, superin- 
tendent, inspector, sergeant and constable. 
The following intermediate ranks may also 
be adopted where the field of operations 
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renderes them necessary: assistant chief 
constable, chief superintendent, chief inspector 
and in England and Wales only, station ins- 
pector, station sergeant and acting sergeant. In 
the Metropolitan Police District the chief 
officer is the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis. He is assisted by a Deputy 
Commissioner and four Assistant Commis- 
sioners. Next in rank are commanders, then 
deputy commanders; thereafter (i.e., from 
chief superintendent downwards) the ranks 
are the same as in the rest of the country. In 
the City of London the ranks are the same 
as in the provinces except that the chief officer 
is called the Commissioner of Police and the 
second in command is an_ Assistant 
Commissioner. 


No member of the police service may belong 
to a trade union, since it is a basic principle 
of the service that its members must not only 
be free from political bias, but must also be 
seen to be free of it. The Police Act, 1919, 
however, laid it down that the police should 
have a statutory representative organization 
of their own. This is known in England and 
Wales as the Police Federation and in Scotland 
as the Scottish Police Federation and all 
constables, sergeants and inspectors belong to 
it. Any part of the organization can make 
representations to the individual police 


_authority, to the individual chief officer of 


police, or, in England and Wales, to the 
Secretary for the Home Department and, in 
Scotland, to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Delegates from the Joint Central 
Committees of the two Federations sit on the 
Police Councils. 


Police Duties —Every police officer in Great 
Britain is an independent holder of a public 
office. His powers as a constable, whether 
conferred by statute or by common law, are 
exercised by him by virtue of his office and 








1A Scottish Police Gazettee published by the City of Glasgow Police Force. 


2In Scotland, the employment of special constables, other than in emergencies, is subject to 


strict limitations. 
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cannot be exercised on the responsibility of 
any person but himself. Thus, unless acting in 
pursuance of a magistrate’s warrant, a police 
officer is liable for any wrongful or mistaken 
action on his part, for he is not the servant of 
the police authority, and in discharging his 
duties must rely on his own discretion and his 
own knowledge of the law. 


The manifold functions of a police officer 
as a constable range from road or street 
patrolling and traffic control to criminal 
investigation (all county and county borough 
police forces have their own criminal investi- 
gation departments) and arresting persons 
committing offences or, in certain cases, under 
suspicion of acting in an unlawful way. In 
England and Wales (although not in Scotland 
where the police investigate cases and report 
to the prosecutor) the police are responsible 
for initiating, and in most cases conducting, 
prosecutions, except those which must be dealt 
with by the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
i.e., if the offence is punishable by death; or 
when an offence is referred to him by a 
Government Department, subject to his 
discretion; or in any case which appears to the 
Director to be of importance or difficulty or 
which for any reason requires his intervention. 


In addition to their duties as constables, 
police officers may be required by the police 
authority to carry out other duties connected 
with the police, e.g., the licensing and inspec- 
tion of hackney carriages, but such duties’ have 
latterly been considerably reduced. 


Police Cadets——Many police forces offer 
training and employment in police offices and 
stations to boys between school-leaving age 
and the age at which they may be called up 


for National Service Selection is limited to 
boys who are likely to become useful members 
of the Force. On completing their full-time 
National Service, or at the age of 19 years if 
deferment of National Service is granted, the 
cadets are eligible for appointment as 
constables. One police force has a cadet 
scheme for girls. 


POLICE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Royal Ulster Constabulary.—The 
general control of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, which is a State force, is vested 
in an Inspecter-General, who is responsible to 
the Minister of Home Affairs. The cost of the 
force is met from the Northern Ireland 
Exchequer, the County Borough of Belfast 
contributing a token sum of £25,000 annually 
towards the cost of policing the City of 
Belfast. 


The strength of the Royal Ulster Consta- 
bulary at the end of 1956 was 2,788 officers 
and men. Conditions of service and pay follow 
closely on the lines of the police service in 
Great Britain, the general duties pertaining 
to the tasks being similar in all respects. 


In addition’ to the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, there exists in Northern Ireland 
an auxiliary police force called the Ulster 
Special Constabulary, which is also under the 
general] control and direction of the Inspector- 
General. In the main, this force is a part-time 
force and its duties cover training and assis- 
tance to the regular force on special occasions. 
If necessary, however, its part-time personnel 
may be mobilized for full-time duty and its 
duties extended to cover ordinary police duties. 
The strength of the Special Constabulary at 
the end of 1956 was 10,543 officers and men. 
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THE 


The maintenance of public order in the 
United Kingdom is effected, generally 
speaking, by two agencies—the judiciary and 
the police. Both are concerned in different 
ways with the obedience of the citizen 
to the law. 


Law is said to be based on the concepts 
of order and compulsion. In the legal sense, 
it has been defined as any rule which will be 
enforced by the courts; as it applies to a 
country, it is usually understood as the set of 
rules by which the citizens of that country 
will expect to regulate their conduct in 
relation to their fellow citizens and to 
the State. 


There is no written code of law in the 
United Kingdom, The question whether a 
particular rule is recognised as law is deter- 
mined, where possible, by consideration of the 
authorities: statutes, common law, and the 
opinions of legal writers of established 
reputation (although these are not law until 
accepted as such by the courts). If none of 
these authorities exists, the judge uses a 
process of analogy: that is to say, he bases 
his decision in a case on its similarity to a 
previous case in which judgment has already 
been given. 


Common law originated in the customs of 
the realm, and has been built up by the 
decisions of the courts. A supplementary 
system of law, known as ‘equity’, came into 
being during the Middle Ages to temper 
justice with mercy where conscience was 
opposed to the rigours of the law and to 
provide and enforce more effective protection 
for existing legal rights, and later hardened 
into a separate body of legal rules. In 1873, 
the courts of equity were fused with the courts 
of common law, so that all courts now apply 


LAW 


both systems, but where they conflict, equity 
prevails. Statute law includes Acts of 
Parliament and delegated or subordinate 
legislation made under powers conferred by 
Parliament. 


The Treaty of Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707 included the provision that 
Scotland should retain its own system of law, 
and differences in law and legal procedure 
between Scotland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom remain. The Scottish common law, 
unlike its English counterpart, has, in general, 
preferred broad principles to strict adherence 
to judicial precedent, and has often adopted 
and adapted ideas from other legal codes; 
and there are separate Scottish statutes in 
many fields of legislation. Nevertheless, the 
very close links that have been forged between 
England and Scotland since 1707, and the 
steady increase in the number of Acts of 
Parliament that apply uniformly throughout 
the United Kingdom, have narrowed the 
gap between the legal «system of the two 
countries until the points of similarity have 
become as numerous as the differences, and 
there is now a considerable volume of law 
common to both countries, generally known 
as ‘British’ law. 

The leading branches of the law in the 
United Kingdom, as in most other countries, 
are civil law and criminal law. The purpose + 
of civil law is to uphold private rights, and 
to redress private wrongs which do not 
involve moral guilt, Criminal law deals with 
wrongs considered infurious to the commu- 
nity, and consequently punishable by 
the State. 


Criminal Justice——English law provides 
that if anyone is arrested or detained other- 
wise than upon lawful grounds,’ the write 





1These are: in pursuance of criminal justice; for civil debt (this is now permitted only where 
a person of proved capacity to pay refuses to do so) ; by order of a court of law or of either 
House of Parliament, upon the ground of contempt; detention of persons found to be insane 


or mentally defective; detention of children by 





eir parents or guardians, 
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of Habeas ‘Corpus may be invoked to set him 
free, and he may sue the person who detained 
him for false imprisonment. The writ of 
Habeas Corpus may be granted by a Divisional 
Court of the Queen’s Bench Division or by 
any judge of the High Court against the 
person who detains the prisoner, and this 
person must then appear before the court on 
the day named to show cause for the deten- 
tion; if he can show no cause, the prisoner 
must be released forthwith. 


Lawful arrest may be either by warrant 
(which must contain a statement of the 
specific offence with which the accused is 
charged) or, in certain cases, without warrant, 
when the police officer making the arrest 
must have sufficient evidence to lay before a 
court of law, should he be called upon to 
make a prima facie case. An arrested person 
must be charged at once and (unless granted 
bail by a senior police officer) brought 
without dealy before a magistrates’ court 
sitting in public. It is a basic principle of the 
legal system that every accused person must 
be presumed innocent until his guilt has been 
proved by the prosecution, and it has been 
laid down that, in the conduct of a criminal 
case, the prosecution shall neither have, nor 
appear to have any advantage over the 
defence. Therefore, no prisoner can be 
compelled to answer the questions of the 
police before trial; but if he is prepared to 
do so, he must be warned that anything that 
he says may be taken down and given in 
evidence at his trial.? Private interrogation 
before an examining magistrate prior to public 
form no part of English criminal proceedings. 


Prisoners awaiting trial either before a 
magistrates’ court or before a higher court 
may, at the discretion of the court, be released 
on bail—that is to say, they may be 
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temporarily discharged subject to their 
entering into a recognisance, with or without 
sureties, for a reasonable sum of money, to 
appear in court at the time appointed for 
the trial. 


Any person accused of a crime may be 
assisted at his trial by a professional lawyer 
If he cannot afford to pay for legal represen- 
tation he may be granted legal aid; this is at 
the discretion of the court, except in the case 
of a person charged with murder, who must 
be granted legal aid if his means are insuffi- 
cient. During his trial, the accused person or 
defendant has the right to hear and 
subsequently to cross-examine all the witnesses 
for the prosecution, to call witnesses on his 
own account, and to address the court. He 
may also give evidence in his own defence, 
although he cannot be compelled so to do. 
Once acquitted no accused person can ever 
again be charged with that particular offence 
in any court of law. 


There are certain differences in the Scottish 
system, but the protection of persons against 
unlawful detention and the facilities for 
accused persons to defend themselves are 
similar. 


The Jury System.—Generally speaking, all 
the more serious crimes, i.e. crimes known as 
indictable offences because a formal written 
accusation or ‘indictment’ is required for their 
prosecution, must be tried in a superior court 
before a jury. In’ English law, however, 
certain specified indictable offences may be 
dealt with instead at a magistrate’s court if 
the defendant consents. Conversely a criminal 
case which would ordinarily be dealt with in 
& magistrates’ court must usually be heard 
before a jury if the offence is punishable by 
more than three months’ imprisonment and 
the defendant elects to be so tried. 





2The Police can ask questions of a person not in their custody without warning him, but once 
a police officer has made up his mind to prefer a charge against the person, he must warn 
him in similar terms. 























A jury consists of twelve persons duly 
summoned in pursuance of a precept from 
the court. Most property owners and rate- 
payers (men and women alike) are liable to 
be summoned for: jury service if they are 
British subjects and are between the ages of 
21 and 60, unless they are disqualified as, for 
example, having been convicted of an in- 
famous crime. Members of certain professions 
are, however, exempt from service, and no 
person can be summoned to serve on any 
jury more than once in any one year unless 
all the jurors on the list have already been 
summoned to serve during that same year. 


In trials by jury it is, broadly speaking, the 
duty of Yhe judge to determine questions of 
law, including questions as to the admissibility 
of the evidence, and for the jury to decide 
questions of fact. In criminal cases, therefore, 
the jury has to decide whether the accused 
has been proved guilty by the evidence placed 
before it; if it finds the defendant guilty, 
sentence is passed by the judge. The judge 
sums up the evidence for the benefit of the 
jury, but never accompanies the jury when 
it retires to consider its verdict. The verdict 
of a jury must be unanimous; if its members 
are unable to reach agreement, the case must 
be retried before a new jury. Members of the 
jury are completely independent of both the 
judiciary and the executive. Moreover, 
although both the prosecution and the 
defence have the right, before the trial opens, 
to object to any member of the jury on the 
ground of his lack of impartiality, once 
members have been sworn in they are free 
from interference of any kind, even if, as 
sometimes happens, they bring in a verdict in 
apparent contradiction to the summing up of 
the judge. It is an offence to assault, threaten 
or attempt to corrupt a juryman either before 
or during a trial. 


Procedure under Scottish law differs from 
the foregoing in a number of important 
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respects; notably, the verdict may be by a 
bare majority of the jury (which in Scotland 
consists of fifteen persons in criminal cases 
and twelve in civil cases) and, in addition to 
‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’, may also be given as 
‘not proven’; this last verdict (which does 
not exist in English law) involves acquittal 
in the same way as ‘not guilty’. 


In England and Wales, either party may 
insist on trial by jury in civil courts in cases 
involving claims for defamation, malicious 
prosecution, false imprisonment, seduction, 
breach of promise to marry, or fraud; other 
civil cases are tried by jury only if the court, 
in its discretion, so orders on the application 
of one or both parties to the dispute. Where 
there is no jury, the trial is by judge alone. 
In the trial of a civil action, the jury is 
responsible for deciding questions of fact (as 
in the trial of criminal cases) and also the 
amount of damages to be awarded to the 
injured party. * 


The procedure in civil cases in Scottish 
courts again differs in some respects. 


At certain inquests at coroners’ courts in 
England and Wales a jury is required to be 
present to return a verdict on how, when and 
where a deceased person died. The jury in 
this instance consists of not fewer than seven 
and not more than eleven jurors. A jury is 
also required at an inquest held by a coroner 
to decide whether objects of gold or silver 
found in the ground are ‘treasure trove’. 


Law of Evidence.—Evidence in the legal 
sense is all the legal means, exclusive of mere 
argument, which tend to prove or disprove 
any matter of fact, the truth of which is 
submitted to judicial investigation. The law 
relating to it is, in general, the same in 
criminal and in civil trials; but, because of 
the peculiar nature of a criminal trial—the 
gravity of the issue, the extent to which the 
public interest is involved and the penalty 
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to which the prisoner may be subjected— 
some of the rules, as they relate to the proof 
of the case against the prisoner, are applied 
with greater rigour and severity in the course 
of criminal than in the course of civil 
proceedings. Thus, hearsay evidence (oral or 
written statements made by persons not called 
as witnesses) is not as a rule admitted; and 
although the uncorroborated evidence of one 
witness is, as a matter of English law, 
sufficient, a conviction solely on the evidence 
of an accomplice (or accomplices) is, in 
practice, never allowed, unless the judge has 
warned the jury of the dangers of convicting 
without corroboration. In Scotland, apart 
from a few statutory exceptions, no person 
may be convicted unless there is evidence of 
at least two witnesses, or corroboration 
of one witness by facts and circumstances 
which clearly implicate the accused person 
in the crime. 
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Evidence of admissions of guilty by an 
accused person before trial are accepted in a 
criminal trial only subject to certain strict 
conditions designed to ensure that the prisoner 
has fully understood that his confession may 
be used in evidence, and that it is a voluntary 
confession, not obtained from the prisoner 
either by fear of prejudice or hope of 
advantage. The previous history of the 
prisoner may only be used against him 
if he has either expressly set up his own 
virtuous character as an argument for 
his innocence, or attacked a witness or the 
procecutor, or given evidence against a co- 
defendant, in which case, should he choose 
to give evidence himself, he may be asked 
questions about his own previous convictions, 
provided that they are relevant and not too 
remote in time. 

Reproduced from Britain: An Offictal 
Handbook 1959. 


THE ROLE OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN THE PROGRESS OF THE 
FAMILY 


At the International Conference of Social 
Work held at Tokyo from 30th November to 
6th December 1958, apart from the five 
Commissions dealing with special problems, 
there were 15 Study Groups. The Study 
Group No. 11 was on the Role of Funda- 
mental Education in the Progress of Family. 
It was presided over by Professor A. R. 
Wadia, M.P., Director, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences and Editor, The Indian 
Journal of Social Work with Miss Tanaami 
of Brazil, as Vice-President, Miss Morgan of 
U.S.A., as Resource Officer, and Mr. S. C. 
Datta as Secretary. 


Professor Wadia in his introductory speech 
began with the discussion of the concept of 
Fundamental Education, and accepted the 
concept as defined at the UNESCO Seminar 


at New Delhi in September 1958. It was 
conceded at the Seminar that the concept of 
Fundamental Education was essentially the 
same as social education. The Chairman 
preferred the expression Social Education as 
being more comprehensive as it implied edu- 
cation for better life in all its aspects—work, 
rest and recreation—and its individual social, 
economic, political and spiritual implications. 

In order to understand what role Funda- 
mental Education can play in the progress of 
the family, the Chairman thought it necessary 
to review the peculiar problems which face 
the family at the present day. He briefly dealt 
with each of the following: 


1. The relationship between the parents 
and the children. There was a general feeling 
all over the world that the younger generation 
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tended to be somewhat irresponsible and 
chafed against the parental restrictions. 

2. The ignorance about the function of 
sex led to an erratic life and did not make 
for a family life, and so the problem of sex 
education should be faced bravely and 
squarely. 

3. Family life at the economic level had 
been in all the previous centuries the respon- 
sibility of the husband, but the industrial 
revolution and the exigencies of life had 
created a temptation for women also to earn. 
This created a serious problem that neither 
of the parents had an opportunity to have a 
full-time relationship with their children. It 
has been suggested that this was at least partly 
responsible for the growth of juvenile 
delinquency in America and England as well 
as for an increase in mental illness. 

4. The objective of the family was a serious 
matter, and there was a tendency to postpone 
marriage. But late marriages on the part of 
men also carry with them the implications of 
a growth in prostitution which constituted a 
great menace to healthy family life. 

5. The unlimited growth of cities had 
cieated serious housing problems—one-room 
tenements hardly offering privacy which is an 
important need for family life. 

6. Growing individualism and undue 
emphasis on the rights of women had made 
married life more difficult and there was the 
menace of increase in the number of divorces. 

7. Religion in the past had been a great 
stabilizing force in family life. But the 
weakening of religious beliefs and its total 
repudiation in communistic societies had 
affected the stability of family life. 


On the basis of these problems, the 
Chairman suggested that the main problem 


for the Study Group was how to evolve a 
system of education that can meet the 
challenge of life today. 


The Study Group discussed these problems 
for several hours with the representatives of 
different countries bringing out the problems 
in their own countries. The main conclusions 
arrived at may be summarised briefly. 


1. Radio sets, libraries, short stories, 
popular dramas can be made use of to in- 
culcate the need of a suitable family life. The 
importance of sex education was unanimously 
recognised and it could be imparted in hygiene 
classes through physiology of flowers and 
animal procreation. Though the right of 
individuals, men and women, to select their 
own partners was accepted, the right of the 
parents to advise their children in the selec- 
tion of their partners was also recognised. 
The proper age for marriage was recognised 
to be about 18 for women and 20 for 
the men. As against the stern attitude which 
many fathers tend to develop it was recognised 
that fathers should develop a sense of 
friendliness for their children and give loving 
guidance. It was recognised that the love of 
a mother can be a hindrance in the develop- 
ment of the child, and so even mothers need 
to be taught as to how they should bring up 
their children: in bathing, feeding, teaching 
good habits. 


The final recommendation was to evolve 
a system of education which would emphasise 
the role of the father, the mother and the 
child, the need for an intelligent self-control so 
as to be able to integrate the family with an 
integrated personality. 


A. R. Wadia 
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Fundamentals of Sociology. By Fr. Pasgual Gisbert, S.J., Bombay: Orient Longmans 
Private Ltd., 1958. 408 pp. Price Rs. 8.00- 


Fr. Gisbert has rendered a distinct service 
to Indian students of Sociology by publishing 
the book under review. The best books on the 
subject are mostly American publications, and 
are based on the data furnished by life in 
America and Europe. Interesting as these data 
are, they do not always apply to India or other 
oriental countries, for life is differently consti- 
tuted in the East. The chief merit of 
Fr. Gisbert’s book is that he _ illustrates 
sociological problems through Indian 
examples, particularly relating to the tribal 
communities of India. The fact that 
Dr. Ghurye has written a Foreword to the 
book is a valuable compliment to the author. 
One cannot but agree with Dr. Ghurye when 
he writes that he does not “endorse all the 
views that Rev. Gisbert has put forward; nor 
may the reader be expected to take them 
without any discrimination.” This applies 
particularly to Fr. Gisbert’s djscussion of the 
problem of marriage. His view that nature 
favours monogamy is a very doubtful propo- 
sition in the light of all the facts that modern 
anthropologists have been able to collect 
relating to the marriage customs in different 
ages and different countries. Many of them 
including several communities in India like 
the Todas and the Khasis and even the highly 
educated Nairs of Malabar, used to be 
definitely polyandrous and matriarchal, and 
examples of matriarchy are spread over all 
the continents. Moreover, with the acceptance 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution—and who can 
doubt it in the year 1958?—it stands to reason 
that matriarchy generally precedes partiarchy 
in view of the simple biological fact that 
maternity is a certainty while paternity can 
always be doubted. In fact, all the early 
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civilisations go to show, like the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Chinese, Indian and Persian, 
that polygamy was the prevalent type of 
marriage. Monogamy is more ideal thar 
natural. In fact, Schopenhaven was perhaps. 
correct when he _ described man _ as. 
fundamentally polygamous and _ Kinsey’s 
report on American life goes to show that 
women by nature can also be polyandrous. In 
fact, monogamy far from being natural is the 
creation of civilisation. It has become the 
highest ethical ideal. In many ways it contri- 
butes best to the development of a genuinely 
healthy family life. But it cannot be forgotten 
that it has produced its own problems. That 
is why monogamy is more legal than factual 


- even in America or Europe. This is but one 


example where_Fr. Gisbert allows his socio- 
logical judgment to be affected by his personal 
training and profession as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. But such differences of 
opinion do not in the least affect the value of 
the book. Fr. Gisbert has brought to bear on 
the subject vast reading, keen and analytical 
training, and lucidity of expression and 
maturity of judgment. There can be no doubt 
that all students of Sociology in Indian 
Universities will find in his book the best 
text-book available at present. And even 
students in America and Europe will find it 
valuable, for they will find in it illustrations 
of a different type of life which they will not 
ordinarily find in western text-books of 
Sociology. In these days of costly printing, the 
book is by no means highly priced, and the 
price of Rs. 8.00 is an additional advantage 
which will tempt many to go in for the book. 


A. R. Wapta 























Sardar Panikkar in spite of his busy 
administrative and diplomatic life has been 
a prolific writer on Indian history. His lucidity 
and the forcefulness of his style have made 
him a very popular writer. His Asia and 
Western Dominance is no exception to the 
rule. In this book Sardar Panikkar has allowed 
himself to write very critically about the work 
of the Christian missions. In fact, it has 
become somewhat. fashionable for many 
Indians to evince a deep prejudice against all 
the Christian missions, and they would be 
very happy if they were denied the privilege 
of settling down in India and converting 
Indians to Christianity. But this attitude, 
even though having the support of a man of 
Sardar Panikkar’s eminence, is hardly 
justifiable. The Christian motive to convert 
need not be doubted, because it has never 
been concealed by Christian missionaries, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, that 
they go to all the nooks and corners of the 
world to gather souls in the net of Christianity. 
But on the whole they have done this more 
through persuasion than through force, and 
their religious activities have always been 
accompanied by sincere efforts to educate the 
ignorant and to heal the sick. Both these 
activities have naturally endeared the 
missionaries to people amidst whom they have 
worked. In India their services have all the 
more been praiseworthy, because the caste 
system of the Hindus precluded them from 
mixing with the so-called untouchables or the 
tribals and they were left severely alone 
through long centuries. Even the Muslims 
were not interested in their uplift and the 
Europeans, because of their political pre- 
occupations did not care to interfere with 
customs, however odd they may have been, 
because they had the sanctity of age and 
religion behind them. It was left to the 
Christian missionaries to work with the 
untouchables and with the tribals; no 
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Sardar Panikkar and Christian Missions. By Fr. Jerome D’Souza, S. J. Published by 
Rev. Fr. R. Doraiswami, S. J., St. Mary’s, Dindigul. 146 pp. Price Rs, 1.25. 
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wonder they got the Christian recruits from 
the untouchables and the tribals! For this 
service the Christian missions deserve our 
thanks rather than our criticism. One can 
understand the intensity of the Naga loyalty 
to the missionaries. It was this recognition of 
the important work of the Christians that 
made even our Constitution recognise the 
right of all religions to live and even to 
propogate themselves. 
Naturally, attacks on missionaries rouse the 
anger of Christians. The unfortunate Neogy 
Report in Madhya Pradesh against Christian 
missions brought forth angry retorts and even 
deputations from Indian Christians. So one 
can assume that Sardar Panikkar’s treatment 
of the Christian missions will be left 
unanswered, and an answer has been forth- 
coming in Fr. D’Souza’s excellent book under 
review. Fr. D’Souza has done his work well 
and with zest. It may not be possible to accept 
everything that he says or to say that the 
critics of missions are always in the wrong. 
Fr. D’Souza’s apologia on behalf of the 
Christian missions is very reasonable and very 
cogent. One can sympathise with his feelings 
and congratulate him on the depth of learning 
that he brings to bear in dealing with the 
subject. Sardar Panikkar in his capacity as 
Prime Minister of Bikaner State may have 
refused to give permission to open Convent” 
schools, but it is noteworthy that every Indian 
city has benefited by the pioneering 
educational efforts of the missionaries. 
Calcutta and Bombay are no exceptions. In 
fact cities where missionary activities were not 
allowed, have remained comparatively back- 
ward. Fr. D’Souza may rest assured that if 
Christian missions have their critics, they have 
also many admirers among whom the present 
reviewer can claim to be one, for he has been 
a product of Christian schools and colleges. 


A. R. Wapia 
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Meeting Prehistoric Man. By G. H. R. Von Koenigswald. Translated from the German 
by Michael Bullock, London: Thames and Hudsons, 1958. 208 pp. Price 21 sh. 
e 


Professor Koenigswald has achieved great 
eminence as a palaeontologist. His study of 
the human skulls found in different parts of 
the world has made him one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject, and the book under 
review, Meeting Prehistoric Man is an 
interesting anthropological work. Not the least 
interesting part in the book is the number of 


illustrations. Though written by an expert, 
it is written in a style which can interest the 
general reader as well, and the result is the 
book is of great value to the students and the 
general readers as well. The book is beautifully 
produced and the publishers deserve to be 


congratulated. 
A. R. Wapia 


The Race Question in Modern Science. UNESCO. Price 17 sh. 6 d. and 850 fr. and 
The Negro in the United States. By E. Franklin Frazier, New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1958. 373 pp. 


Racialism with its superiority complex has 
played a very important part in modern 
European history~ The myth of Aryan 
superiority led Hitler too to aspire to world 
domination, and the fact of his tragic end does 
not by itself imply that this myth of German 
superiority has died with Hitler. In fact, racial 
prejudices against Negroes in the southern 
States of the United States of America as well 
as the blatant policy of the South African 
Government in relation to the coloured races, 
if not to humanity, goes to show that racialism 
is still a very live political problem. It is but 
natural that the Fourth Session of UNESCO’s 
general conference adopted a resolution 
instructing the Director General “ to study 
and collect scientific material concerning the 
question of race; to give wide diffusion to the 
scientific information collected; to prepare an 
education campaign based on this inform- 
ation,” and at the Sixth Session, the UNESCO 
again resolved to consider “the desirability 
of initiating and recommending the general 
adoption of a programme of disseminating 
scientific facts designed to remove what is 
generally known as racial prejudice. In 
consdnance with this resolution, the UNESCO 
brought out a number of highly interesting 
brochures on the subjects like Racial Myths, 
Race and Psychology, Race and Culture, Race 
and History, Race and Society, the Roots of 


Prejudice, Race and Biology, the Significance 
of Racial Differences and Race Mixture. 
Every one of these brochures was written by 
an expert, and these essays have now been 
published in book form. UNESCO was 
brought into existence to sow peace in 
the minds of men as an effectual remedy 
against the possibilifies of recurrent wars, 
and considering the resurgence of Asiatic 
nations and even African nations, it was 
but natural for UNESCO to publish 
literature to do away with colour and 
racial prejudices, which had been at the 
bottom of European colonialism and indirectly 
has been the cause of wars among the 
European nations themselves. Race as a 
biological fact cannot be doubted. The colour 
of the skin and the eyes and of the hair, the 
shape of eyes and cheek, are racial characteris- 
tics for which no one can be blamed. But it 
is certainly a doubtful proposition that these 
physical characteristics connote also certain 
spiritual, mental and moral qualities. It may 
be very tempting to identify the white colour 
with all that is good and great in human 
history, but that is a fact which has not been 
brought out by history, for the coloured 
people have produced as great cultures 
as the white world of Europe and America. 
UNESCO by the very nature of the 
studies it has brought into being is fully 
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conscious of these facts, and it is inter- 
esting to find that its general presup- 
position has now found ample support at the 
hands of experts who have written on race 
from so many standpoints. It is a book worth 
reading and worth publishing and even more 
worth reading. It is very educative, because 
it sets to rest idle, and unfounded prejudices 
and makes for a better humanity and a better 
world. One can appreciate the intensity with 
which the white may cling to the myths of 
their superiority as in South Africa and 
southern U.S.A., but it is not difficult to say 
that in the context of resurgent Asia and 
Africa they are fighting a losing battle, and 
apart from what biologists and historians may 
write, it is for the coloured people concerned to 
show their real worth and to give a lie to all 
racial prejudices. It is interesting to know as a 
sociological fact that these racial prejudices 
are built up by the adults and are not inborn 
as shown by the fact how the white children 
and the coloured children mix and play 
together without any colour consciousness. It 
is the economic structure that fosters racial 
prejudices among the adults, and. when the 
coloured race achieves a higher standard of 
life, the very roots of racialism are bound to 
disappear. UNESCO deserves to be congratu- 
lated on its efforts to solve the problem not 
by merely passing resolutions but by under- 
taking such scientific studies of a living 
problem as has been done in the book under 
review. 


A dispassionate study of history goes 
to show that there is no such thing 
as pure race. The caste system in India 
has striven to maintain the purity of 
the different castes and even subcastes, 
but coming to the very origin of these castes, 
one can see the immense mixture that has 
been going on on Indian soil during long 
centuries. Aryan and the Mongol blood is to be 
found in the population of Bengal, and Punjab 
because of frequent invasions of foreigners, 
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shows unmistakable signs of the mixture of 
blood of the Greek and the Persian, the 
Afghan and the Moghul with the native 
populations of Punjab and Sind. So eminent 
a scholar as Dr. Bhandarkar has noted that 
even the Rajputs are descendants of Persians 
and Dr. Apte has noted the Persian origin of 
so exclusive a caste as that of the Chitpavans 
in Maharashtra. In fact, humanity has pro- 
gressed through mixture of blood and talk 
of purity has only been an idle dream. 


While the UNESCO publication deals with 
the broader aspects of the racial question, the 
book of Dr. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in 
the United States deals with one specific 
problem, and deals with it in a very exhaustive 
manner. Dr. Frazier has already achieved 
fame as an authority on the Negro question. 
He has practically spent his life studying the 
question and anything that comes from him 
comes with the fullest authority. The main 
point that he seeks to bring out is the emer- 
gence of the Negro as a minority group and 
its gradual integration into American life. 
The Negroes, brought from Africa in utter 
ignorance, have emerged out of their slavery 
and their only contact has been with the 
culture of the American whites. Nor can we 
forget that there has been a tremendous inter- 
mixture of blood between the Negroes and 
the Whites, so much so that it will be 
extremely difficult to point out an American 
Negro of pure Negro descent. So both 
biologically and culturally, a Negro is 
part of American society, and whatever 
the handicaps under which he suffered 
and is suffering to a certain extent even today, 
it is to the credit of the white Americans that 
after giving freedom to the Negroes they 
have done a good deal to educate them and 
to bring them up as responsible American 
citizens, The result today is of far-reaching 
importance. The Negroes have produced 
eminent leaders like Booker Washington, the 
eminent educationist, and Washington Carver, 
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the eminent botanist, and today there is hardly 
any department of American life in which the 
Negroes have not come to the top. There 
are Mr. Bunche the Nobel Laureate, and 
Paul Robson and a host of others who have 
distinguished themselves as writers, lawyers, 
scientists, musicians and dancers. The success 
of the Negro is equally the success of the white 
Americans though both parties hardly realise 
it as much as they should, because the “Negro 
continues to live in a separate social world 
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and the white press pays little attention to his 
everyday existence.” For good or for evil the 
two races are now bound together and the 
American culture of today is being built up 
by the joint efforts of the Whites and the 
Negroes. America may claim the credit of 
having shown the way, however falteringly, 
to the solution of the racial problem. What 
the UNESCO preaches America is striving to 
do, and that is a great thing in the solution 
of the racial problem. 

A. R. Wapia 


The Changing Concept of Citizenship. By Gurumukh Nihal Singh, Bombay: Orient 
Longmans Private Ltd., 1958. 318 pp. Price Rs. 6.75. 


The concept of citizenship has attracted 
many thinking minds from the days of Manu 
the law giver and Plato the philosopher. Why 
a man should recognize and realize his place 
in society in general, and in the specific 
political community he finds himself in parti- 
cular, is very important not only for the 
individual but for the whole society. It is 
admitted that the awareness of one’s relations 
to others in and through multiple institutions, 
in the historic perspective and in the light of 
perceivable ends, gives content and meaning 
to one’s life. Such awareness broadens the 
mind and chastens the heart. Especially at 
a time when India is beginning to reorganize 
social life in a purposively patterned manner, 
it becomes necessary for every one to know 
the basic facts and principles of institutions, 
so that one may live in an intelligent way. 
We are living in changing times and our 
concept of citizenship is, indeed, changing. 

This book by Shri Gurmukh Nihal Singh 
is intended to discuss the basic concepts of 
citizenship in historical perspective. The book 
has as many as fifteen chapters and two 
Appendices containing the fundamental 
Rights and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The book begins with defi- 
nitions of Civics and the relations of Civics 
to other sciences. The author then discusses 


the growth of society and indicates the 
inseparable relation between the individual 
and society. Then he distinguishes compul- 
sory from voluntary associations. This is 
followed by an interesting and useful analysis 
of the functions and ideals of the family. 
Various types of voluntary associations, such 
as the religious, cultural, political, vocational 
associations, etc., are described in the follow- 
ing chapter with a discussion on the problem 
of loyalties arising out of the citizens’ 
membership of these associations. 


The neighbourhood group, the urban and 
rural communities along with the national 
and international communities have received 
attention. Nor is the linguistic community 
omitted. From the communities, the author 
proceeds to write about the Institutions and 
the State. Marriage, property, caste, and 
untouchability are given fairly detailed 
treatment. 


The various well known theories of the 
State are considered. Then the organization 
and functions of Government are analysed. 
This brings us to the creation and purpose of 
public opinion in modern life, the press and 
political parties having to play an important 
part in generating and moulding this public 
opinion. 














Boox Reviews 


Two chapters are devoted to the concept, 
rights, and duties of citizenship, and the 
failure to practise citizenship ideals resulting 
in abnormal undesirable behaviour patterns 
such as crime. The book closes with a descrip- 
tion of the evolution of political stages, 
touching on the breakdown of the League of 
Nations, the genesis and the functioning of 
the United Nations Organization. Writing on 
the world order the author expresses his 
opinion, “The questions of State sovereignity 
and of exclusive domestic jurisdiction; the 
divisions of the people on the basis of race, 
colour, religion, region and nationality and 
the bitter rivalries between the Whites and the 
coloured peoples, the East and the West and 
the capitalist and communist social orders— 
with the accompanying fears, suspicions, 
hatreds and the everpresent dread of nuclear 
warfare, which persist in spite of the noble 
efforts of progressive personalities of the 
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*world, give no hope of the ushering in the 
world order in the near future” (p. 301). 
However, the author is careful in recognising 
in the technological developments and in the 
advance of social intercourse as well as in the 
growth of international organizations, a possi- 
bility for mankind to build a genuine 
community spirit and international coopera- 
tion (p. 301). We can only wish with 
Tennyson: May this be! The parliament of 
man and the federation of the world in which 
the community of nations sit to watch the 
peace, and progress of the human race have 
always been a dream of poets and philoso- 
phers. It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Shri Gurumukh Nihal Singh has 
certainly contributed towards the under- 
standing of such a society. The book is well 
written, well got up and is moderately priced. 


M. V. Moortuy 











